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Editorial Comment 





A Federal 
Anti-Bombing Law 


lee Kenneth B. Keating of New York has 
declared his intention of introducing a Fed- 
eral anti-dynamiting law during this session of 
Congress. The terms of the proposed law, as 
defined by the Senator, would make it a Fed- 
eral offense for anyone to possess explosives 
transported in interstate commerce “with the 
knowledge or intent that such explosives would 
be used to damage any building used for edu- 
cational, religious, charitable, or civic objec- 
tives.” The proposed law would also make it 
a Federal crime to use such explosives for the 
purpose of intimidation. Should a dynamiting 
occur, the F.B.I. would be empowered to inter- 
vene immediately as in the case of a kidnapping. 
Such a law would provide a jurisdictional basis 
for Federal action as soon as a bombing took 
place without waiting for proof that the ex- 
plosive had been carried across state lines. 

The need for such a law has been amply 
demonstrated by the outbreaks of violence in 
a number of Southern cities. The bombings 
of churches, synagogues, schools and Negro 
homes are not isolated incidents. Nearly seventy 
such outrages have taken place within the 
last two years. Local authorities have shown 
themselves unable, and in more than one in- 
stance unwilling, to take adequate measures to 
discover or prosecute the criminals involved. 
The Federal authorities, on the other hand, have 
been unable to intervene effectively because of 
the lack of a specific Federal law empowering 
such intervention. 


FEDERAL statutes at present make the trans- 

portation of intoxicating liquor across state 
lines or the transportation of women for im- 
moral purposes offenses punishable by the Fed- 
eral authorities. Similar statutes apply to the 
use of the mails to defraud or to circulate 
pornographic literature. By the same token a 
Federal anti-bombing law would make possible 
the swift prosecution of conspirators with an 
interstate network of acti ‘ties. 

There is no more reason to fear excessive 
Federal intervention in state affairs through 
the enactment of an anti-dynamiting law than 
there would be to protest against the prosecution 
of purveyors of pornography who use the mails. 
It is encouraging to note that the mayors of 


many Southern cities have indicated a desire 
for Federal assistance. The recent experience 
of Atlanta, where the bombing of a Jewish 
temple was promptly followed by the entrance 
of the F.B.I. as the result of a Presidential direc- 
tive, demonstrates the effectiveness of co-opera- 
tion between local and Federal authorities. 

All the evidence in the major bombings which 
have afflicted Southern communities indicates 
the presence of a thoroughly organized inter- 
state group of lunatics, criminals, and racists 
working in unison and centrally directed. Each 
individual outrage is the local manifestation 
of a vicious conspiracy whose center is elsewhere 
and whose activities cannot be comfortably cir- 
cumscribed by the boundaries of a given state. 
The only way to bring its chief agents to book 
is to follow the spoor across state lines. Decent 
Southerners are well aware of this situation, just 
as they realize that even when local officers suc- 
ceed in apprehending the guilty there is no 
assurance that local juries or judges will mete 
out appropriate sentences, Intimidation, preju- 
dice, or both, have flagrantly defeated justice 
on more than one occasion since the Supreme 
Court decision on integration aroused the South 
to its present pitch. 


ARNOTHER question that might well be raised 

in this connection is the advisability of legis- 
lation to check the outpouring of written and 
oral “hate” propaganda. The usual argument 
against legal curbs is that such laws could be 
used to curtail freedom of expression. To this 
one can only repeat the classic dictum on the 
“right” to shout “fire” in a crowded theater. 
In an inflammable atmosphere not only nitro- 
glycerine may prove explosive. To assume that 
incitements to violence will not result in violence 
is contrary to all contemporary experience. 

Another objection to the enactment of legis- 
lation applicable to rabid hatemongers is that 
tolerance cannot be legislated. Love, however, 
is not the issue. What is at stake is the ele- 
mentary right of every American to be safe- 
guarded from the kind of organized assault 
whose immediate end-product is knifing, lynch- 
ing, or bombing. 
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A Letter from Israel 


by Benjamin Eliav 


Ts STRIKE by secondary-school teachers in 
Israel in support of their claim to salaries 
the equal of those received by executive en- 
gineers, which lasted three weeks, came to a 
close the other day. At the same time, the Min- 
ister of Finance announced a proposal to the 
Government and the Jewish Agency to launch 
a voluntary loan in Israel, amounting to the 
sum of IL 20 million, to cover the cost of ab- 
sorbing the increased immigration arriving from 
Eastern Europe. The internal social situation 
of Israel at the present time must be seen in the 
light of these two events diametrically opposed 
to each other. 


The secondary-school teachers in Israel have 
this time served as an example of a pressure 
group not only breaking union discipline—for 
the strike was declared against the express wish 
of the Teachers Union and of the Histadrut— 
but also in opposition to the objective needs 
of the national economy. There were times, 
it is true, when the salaries of teachers in this 
country were so low that they deterred persons 
of ability from entering the profession; but 
these times have passed. For years now their 
salaries have been better, and teachers in this 
country earn a decent living. It should also be 
borne in mind that, like the teachers at a uni- 
versity, teachers in secondary-schools are able 
to earn additional income during the long va- 
cations that they enjoy and from publishing 
works of research, text-books, etc. Perhaps the 
most annoying aspect of this strike was that 
it was declared not for the lack of a decent 
living wage but for the psychological reason 
that there were workers of similar academic 
status in the State who received higher salaries— 
the executive engineers, for example. (But these 
work eleven consecutive months or more in 
the year and shoulder the responsibility not for 
a fixed curriculum of studies but for the erection 
of development enterprises and all that this 
involves.) The strike was in fact conducted 
also against members of the same profession, in 
that the strikers demanded an increased gap 
between the salaries of elementary-school teach- 
ers and those of secondary schools. The present 
strike was thus marked by features quite differ- 
ent from those with moral and social principles 


Benjamin Eliav, well-known journalist and radio news- 
analyst, is, as our readers know, the regular Israeli corres- 
pondent of the Jewish Frontier. His articles are translated 
from the Hebrew. 


that lend an air almost of sanctity to a strike, 
It was neither a protest against exploitation by 
an employer nor an expression of solidarity with 
other workers. In this case, the “employer” was 
the State, while the “production” was the future 
cultural standards of the nation. The strikers 
knew full well that the increase they were de- 
manding would come not out of the pockets 
of capitalists or of “trusts” but from a source 
that must devote every spare penny to the 
needs of security and the absorption of immi- 
grants—a source that derives more than half 
its income from abroad. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that this 
strike—not unlike that of the transport cooper- 
atives over two years ago—met with the almost 
universal condemnation of the public. It had 
only one defender, which also points to its 
character—the General Zionist Party. This party 
which has always opposed labor strikes, increases 
in salary, the expansion of the State budget and, 
in particular, the raising of salaries of employees 
in the various services, this time found the strike 
of the secondary-school teachers justified. There 
was, of course, the obvious desire of the Oppo- 
sition to embarrass the Minister of Education 
and Culture and the Government as a whole. 
But, in addition, the support of increased salary 
gaps and, in fact, of anything that tends to 
destroy the parity trend still deeply rooted in 
Israeli society emanated from a class instinct 
to support everything that stresses the social 
stratification of the nation—a struggle, the hid- 
den and perhaps subconscious purpose of which 
is to find “respectable partners” for a public 
display of marked differences in the standards 
of living in this country. 


THE sTRIKE has come to an end but its objective 

remains. True, the demands of the teachers 
have not been met fully, for they ended their 
strike not because they reached agreement with 
the educational authorities but principally be- 
cause their own front crumbled. The number 
of secondary schools in which teachers began 
returning to work or in which classes were con- 
ducted by volunteers or by the brighter pupils 
increased daily. Still, the end of the strike must 
not be regarded as a complete defeat for its 
organizers. For, together with the decision to 
end the strike, the general meeting of secondary- 
school teachers decided by an overwhelming ma- 
jority no longer to regard the Teachers Union 
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as their professional representative and to form 
an independent union whose connection with 
the general organization is not sufficiently clear. 
In other words, we have here a pressure group 
which may in the future again resort to strikes 
as a means of wresting wage increases and widen- 
ing salary gaps. We have a temporary with- 
drawal but not a lasting moral surrender. 


There is here indeed considerable ground for 
disturbance. This country is in the throes 
of a revolutionary process—socially, economical- 
ly and culturally—that has perhaps no parallel 
in any other nation. Where a similar process 
is to be found it generally takes place under a 
dictatorship and by coercion. The distinguishing 
feature of Israel lies in the fact that it achieves 
its revolutionary ends by maintaining a full 
measure of democracy similar to that of the 
oldest and well-established democracies. It 
would be sad indeed, however, if the country’s 
internal life were to be conducted not accord- 
ing to the basic needs of its development but 
under the incessant pressure of special groups 
prepared at any moment to interrupt vital 
functions in order to snatch larger pieces of the 
national cake for themselves. Such anarchy can 
be averted in only one way—aside from that 
of coercion from above—namely, by a spirit of 
devotion to national-social welfare kept upper- 
most in the public mind, with a far-reaching 
self-discipline as a sine qua non so that anyone 
guilty of a breach of such discipline faces grave 
social censure. That social censure which in dic- 
tatorships is artificial and hypocritical and im- 
posed from above on a gagged and submissive 
nation and which is generally intended not for 
the welfare of the public at large but for that 
of the parasitic and “revolutionary” stratum of 
the governing class, must in Israel be the out- 
come of a deep and sincere feeling, finding ex- 
pression not in public rhetoric but in everyday 
life and in the ordinary relations between men. 
Furthermore, such voluntary discipline must be 
crystalized in organizational forms, also of a 
voluntary nature, such as the large-scale pro- 
fessional organizations affiliated by ties of dis- 
cipline with Histadrut, and not in small pressure 
groups which have no national criteria in mind. 


The immediate reason for the opposition of 
the Government and of the Histadrut to the 
latest strike of teachers stemmed from a desire 
to prevent a chain reaction of demands for a 
raise in salaries of teachers generally, which 
would result in a dislocation of the rather loosely 
lodged plug in the Government’s budget and so 
give rise to the danger of a runaway inflation. 
The root of such opposition, however, lay in 
the feeling that if the strikers succeeded this 
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time the country would take an appreciable step 
away from the orderly regime of “revolution in 
democracy” and draw nearer to a state of 
anarchy, the final results of which no one could 
foresee. 


THE ELECTIONEERING atmosphere that is being 

increasingly felt in the country’s public life 
cannot make things easy for the anti-anarchical 
elements in society and in economy. The elec- 
tion scene in Israel, like every other sphere of 
Jewish public life, is not marked by reticence 
and understatement on the part of the Opposi- 
tion. “Herut” reached a climax during the last 
elections to the Knesset when Mr. Begin used to 
address the following question to audiences com- 
posed of new immigrants from Oriental coun- 
tries who were still housed in temporary struc- 
tures: “We have made a calculation and have 
found that the income from foreign sources in- 
tended for new immigrants amounted to $2,000 
per person. Now tell me, you or you or you” 
—and he would point to people sitting in front 
of him—“did you receive the $2,000 due you 
which has been contributed for you in Amer- 
ica? Where is it? Who has robbed you of that 
money?” 

This method, it is said, proved effective and 
brought “Herut” its relative victory among 
concentrations of new immigrants from Orien- 
tal countries. It was such tactics that raised 
““Herut” to be the second largest faction in the 
Knesset, and it may be assumed that similar 
tactics will not be wanting in the election cam- 
paign this time, and that there will be a direct 
appeal to the appetite for larger slices of the 
national cake. The embers of bitterness and 
jealousy that are alive particularly among new 
immigrants who have not yet been fully in- 
tegrated and among members of the Oriental 
communities who are still adapting themselves 
to the way of life of the majority will be 
fanned, especially as there is a grain of truth in 
the claim that part of the income from foreign 
sources was also used by the veteran yishuv and 
did not go solely for the needs of absorption and 
development. In this regard the general public 
fails to get a clear picture, since the real situ- 
ation is confused and hidden behind a screen of 
different exchange-rates for different sources of 
foreign currency. True, insofar as foreign 
sources contribute to the well-being of the older 
population, they do so by raising the standards 
of education and of other vital services that are 
shared equally by older residents and new im- 
migrants, rather than by improving solely the 
standard of living of the older residents. None- 
theless, there is a feeling of guilt among wide 
circles of the veteran yishuv. 








N EXTREME proposal has recently been made 

by Moshe Dayan who, after resigning from 
the army, has once again begun expressing his 
opinions in public. He believes that there should 
be a strict separation between income from out- 
side sources and income from local taxation and 
that the former must be devoted solely to the 
needs of absorption and development. That 
would put an end to the pressure of interested 
groups. It is difficult to say whether such strict 
separation is feasible particularly since the serv- 
ices improved (education, health, social wel- 
fare, etc.) are shared by all sections of the 
population. But the fact that ‘the proposal 
has been made is symptomatic of the reaction 
of leading members of the new generation who 
are entering public life to the pressure groups, 
on the one hand, and to a feeling of guilt on 
the other. 

This feeling has come to the fore particularly 
during the past year, ever since large numbers 
of immigrants again began arriving from East- 
ern Europe. For, in regard to immigrants from 
Asia and North Africa it was possible to say 
that the poor among them—and they were very 
poor in their countries of origin—experienced 
in this country an almost immediate rise in their 
standards of living, whereas the rich minority 
were so rich that they were in no need of public 
funds to help them attain comfort here also. 
Not so the immigrants from Eastern Europe of 
whom considerable numbers are expected dur- 
ing the coming year. The majority of these 
must expect a drop in living standards, not only 
from the point of view of housing and basic 
salaries, but due to the great effort that must 
be exerted by persons in their late thirties or 
who are middle-aged to adapt themselves to a 
new language, new vocations and life in semi- 
desolate areas; and, in addition, there is the lack 
of full employment. This latter situation arises 
from the fact that the rate of development, and 
particularly the rate of the establishment of 
productive enterprises for the exploitation of 
local resources and of adapting them to the 
needs of the local and foreign market, unavoid- 
ably lags behind the rate of immigration. Thus, 
a time lag is created which cannot be bridged 
to the extent of averting hardship for the in- 
dividual immigrant and his family. Other 
countries of absorption solve the problem by 
regulating the influx of immigration according 
to their absorptive capacity. Israel has adopted 
the principle of the Law of Return; in other 
words, it has renounced any economic regula- 
tion of immigration, especially in regard to Jews 
from Moslem and East European countries. 
Israel must, therefore, face the full brunt of 
this inescapable gap between the rate of im- 
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migration and the rate of development (even 
if there should be no lack of capital for devel- 
opment enterprises) . 


BUT sucx a sober view necessitates several con- 

clusions. First, an educational conclusion for 
the immigrants themselves. They must know 
—if possible while still in their countries of 
origin—that they are coming to a country 
which is being built up from a wilderness and 
that their absorption will go hand in hand with 
an effort to revive and rebuild desolate zones 
of the country; they must realize that they 
cannot be absorbed within an existing and es- 
tablished economy as were Jewish immigrants 
in the United States or France or England. They 
must know that every wave of immigration, 
from the time of the Biluim to the present, 
were pioneers, and that the country is not as 
yet in a position to absorb mass immigration 
except in this form. To no less extent, how- 
ever, the conclusion must be drawn by the vet- 
eran yishuv that they must retrench and willing- 
ly renounce whatever may be regarded as lux- 
uries in a pioneering country, and give up pres- 
sure for a higher standard of living than that 
of members of the “lesser” professions—not 
only in order to prevent undue suffering among 
immigrants but also to avert a marked stratifi- 
cation of society which may thwart all plans 
of development. 

There is an additional aspect which is perhaps 
the most important. It is particularly from 
Eastern Europe—as distinct from Asia and 
North Airica—that many Jews come whose 
Jewish consciousness consists merely of a thin 
shell devoid of any cultural or spiritual content. 
Many come because they have been expelled 
from a society into which they had been almost 
completely assimilated, but they do not feel a 
genuine inner urge to be Jews in language and 
culture, so that for a certain period Israel is 
strange to them. If they do not feel at once 
a full measure of warmth and concern on the 
part of the veteran yishuv, normal absorption 
difficulties may become for them a source of 
traumatic disillusionment which will again open 
the sources of morbid Jewish self-hatred. We 
have seen such manifestations, although not on 
a mass scale, during the past year, and we must 
prevent at all cost its spread and transformation 
into a mass phenomenon. 








Those seeking searching, candid, and informed 
appraisal of the Israeli scene will find the 
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with its quarterly special sections indispensable. 
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Who Is a Jew? 


by Ben 


_* DEFINITION of a Jew is a problem which 
we in the Diaspora have faced ever since the 
Emancipation and are still facing. With us, 
the problem arises from legal and social insti- 
tutions of the society we live in which require 
us to split the traditional unity of religion and 
peoplehood in Judaism and define ourselves— 
by religion alone. But in spite of the demands 
of consistency, the Jewish community, officially 
defined as a religious denomination (or set of 
related denominations), continues to be in fact 
a community containing non-religious members 
in a significant proportion. This factual situ- 
ation is maintained, in the face of formal defini- 
tions, because it satisfies the sentiments both of 
Jews and of Gentiles regarding who is to be 
considered as a Jew and treated as a Jew much 
better than a precise adherence to the official 
definition. 

An American Jew, for example, cannot in 
fact become a Gentile simply by ceasing to 
profess Jewish beliefs and practice Jewish rituals. 
Before Jews and Gentiles alike will stop treating 
him as a Jew he has to take one additional step— 
he has to convert to Christianity. Even after 
taking this step, he finds that becoming a Chris- 
tian has only opened the door that takes him out 
of the Jewish and into the Gentile community; 
he is only at the beginning of the social trans- 
formation which will lead the Jews to give 
him up and the Gentiles to accept him. So, 
too, the reverse process is not at all a simple 
matter of changing one’s faith. A Christian who 
abjures his faith does not cease being a Gentile, 
of course—this need hardly be stated. But if 
a Christian converts to Judaism he cannot hope 
to remain a Gentile. His change of faith is an 
altogether different thing from conversion from 
Baptism to Methodism or even to Catholicism, 
for it involves a far sharper break with his old 
community and his acceptance into a new com- 
munity, the Jewish community. 


The difference between the formal definition 
and the actual situation concerning who is a Jew, 
although it has been a fertile source of ideolo- 
gical debate, especially since the rise of Zionism, 
raises relatively few legal difficulties in our own 
American community. We separate church from 
state, more or less, so that religion is recognized 
as a prvate domain. Thus, what actually ex- 
ists under the heading of religion is not usually 
a matter of consequence in public law, and one 
can foster an ethnic community under the name 
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of a church with impunity. To be accurate, 
what is called the Jewish religion is of necessity 
an ethnic community because of the attitudes 
which prevail among both Jews and Gentiles 
regarding intermarriage and social integration 
between the two groups. The legal definition, 
such as it is, simply provides an opportunity 
for the true definition of who is a Jew to be 
determined by the interplay of social forces. 


‘THE QUESTION of who is a Jew has arisen pre- 

cisely in Israel as a legal difficulty. This fact, 
as many have noted in writing on the current 
dispute, is rather surprising. For in Israel the 
legal and social institutions and the ideological 
positions of virtually all parties in the com- 
munity agree in rejecting the division between 
Jewish religion and peoplehood which was in- 
troduced by the Emancipation. It is this di- 
vision which, for us in the Diaspora, aroused 
perplexities and debates about the definition of 
who is a Jew. The traditional definition of a 
Jew, still accepted by Jewish orthodoxy, vir- 
tually the only religious ideology of any con- 
sequence in the Israeli Jewish community, re- 
gards anyone born of Jews as a Jew even if he 
no longer professes nor practices Judaism; with 
the proviso that conversion to Judaism makes 
one an ethnic Jew while conversion of a Jew 
to another religion at least initiates the process 
that could take a Jew out of his ethnic com- 
munity. The non-religious ideologies of the 
country accept more or less the same views: if 
one had parents or ancestors who professed and 
practiced Judaism, he is considered a Jew whe- 
ther or not he is religious; but one can also 
become an ethnic Jew by religious conversion, 
and conversion to another religion removes one 
from the ethnic as well as religious community. 
Yet in spite of this general agreement of the 
rival ideologies, when a definition of who is a 
Jew was attempted as a matter of law, differences 
in crucial details provoked conflict. 


TO BE QUITE accurate, the attempted legal defi- 

nition of who is a Jew provoked conflict 
because of another set of conditions that exist 
in Israel; the peculiar relationship of political 
parties to each other and to the government. 
I cannot go into this side of the question fully 
here for lack of space, and must claim the in- 
dulgence of readers for another discussion on 
some future occasion. Taking just the strictly 
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legal causes of the dispute into account, these 
include two major laws, the Law of Return of 
1950 and the Law of the Jurisdiction of Rabbinic 
Courts of 1953, together with a number of reg- 
ulations of the Ministry of the Interior under 
the several Laws for the Registration of In- 
habitants. 


Under the Law of Return and other laws, 
such as the Law of Nationality, a “Jew” enjoys 
the right to immigrate to Israel from abroad, 
to become an Israeli citizen without delay, and 
to enjoy other rights of one returning to his 
homeland. This legislation, by the way, is not 
as unprecedented as some discussion would make 
it appear, for it has behind it a history of similar 
provisions proposed during the drafting of the 
Palestine Mandate and in part incorporated into 
the Mandate. In any case, no definition of who 
was to be considered a Jew was attempted in 
the law. So, too, in the Law of Jurisdiction of 
Rabbinic Courts all “Jews” who were citizens 
or residents of Israel were placed under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the rabbinical courts; 
a significant extension of the courts’ authority 
over what they had enjoyed under the Manda- 
tory system of autonomy for religious communi- 
ties. But in this law, too, no attempt was made 
to define who was to be regarded as a Jew. Nor 
was there much guidance in the various laws 
for the registration of inhabitants. These statutes 
listed a number of headings for the registration 
of inhabitants of Israel and to at least two of 
them the answer “Jew” might certainly be 
appropriate: religion and ethnic origin. But 
no definition was given in the law of who 
might properly answer “Jew” to such questions. 


This point was not left completely undefined, 
however, for legal interpretation, on the one 
hand, and instructions to subordinate officials 
by the ministries in question, on the other, de- 
termined who was to be considered a Jew under 
the respective laws. As far as the rabbinical 
courts were concerned, it was obvious that the 
“Jews” who were placed under their exclusive 
jurisdiction had to be persons whom the courts 
defined as Jews in accordance with the tra- 
ditional Jewish law applied in those courts. As 
to those who were to be considered “‘Jews” under 
the Law of Return or registered as “Jews” in 
official records, a different criterion was adopted 
from the very beginning by the officials con- 
cerned. If an applicant declared himself, or if 
a child was declared by his parents or guardians 
to be a Jew, the officials accepted this dec- 
laration, and concerned themselves only with 
the question whether the declaration seemed 
to be made in good faith. The only other spe- 
cific instruction that was issued was to reject 
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a declaration that one was a Jew, if he also de- 
clared himself to be a member of some faith 
other than Judaism; and there was a small group 
of converts to Christianity in Israel who con- 
sider themselves still ethnic Jews. A question- 
able case (but no firm instructions, as far as | 
know) also emerged when some Israelis, who 
wished to dissociate themselves from Judaism, 
demanded that their ethnic description be not 
“Jew” but “Hebrew.” Such a description was, 
at first, accepted but later began to be ques- 
tioned. 


Tus, there were two definitions in practice 

in Israel under the existing legislation. While 
we are interested, of course, mainly in the dis- 
pute caused by differences between them, it 
is worth noting at the outset the large area of 
agreement. Under both definitions, descendants 
of Jews, whether religious or not, were consi#er- 
ed Jews except (for most purposes) those who 
converted to another religion. Under both defi- 
nitions, also, converts to Judaism were con- 
sidered Jews. Nevertheless, differences began 
to crop up in regard to a number of cases of 
the same class: persons not descended from 
adherents of the Jewish faith and not converted 
to Judaism (or whose declaration of conversion 
was not considered valid under the criteria of 
the rabbinical courts) but who nevertheless 
wished to be considered Jews under the Law 
of Return and the Law of Nationality. Cases 
in point are the Karaite communities who, 
without giving up their religious sectarianism, 
wished to be reunited with the Jewish people; 
or the non-Jewish wives of Jewish men immi- 
grating from Poland and, in particular, the 
children of such couples, who were not yet 
converted to Judaism though not identified with 
another religion, or whose declaration of con- 
version was not acceptable under the criteria 
that would be applied by the orthodox. None 
of these applicants would be accepted as Jews 
under rabbinic law, but they might very well 
be—and usually were—accepted as Jews under 
non-religious criteria. The only test formally 
applied was the “good faith” of the declaration 
that the person in question regarded himself 
as Jewish. What this test meant in practice was, 
at bottom, a matter of popular attitudes: if 
the Israeli community felt a sense of solidarity 
with certain types of applicants, and if the 
officials felt that the particular applicants really 
had a similar sense of solidarity with the Is- 
raelis, the “tgood faith” of the declaration that 
one was a Jew was to be accepted. And, indeed, 
in the case of the Karaites and especially of 
children of Jews and Polish women who recent- 
ly arrived in relatively large numbers, the senti- 
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ment of the Israeli public accepted the applicants 
as Jews; but under rabbinic law they were not 
Jews. 

In a recent book on “Personal Status in Israel,” 
Justice M. Silberg of the Supreme Court of 
Israel assumes that no difficulty need arise from 
these differences in the practice of defining who 
is a Jew under the Law of Return and the Law 
of the Jurisdiction of Rabbinic Courts, In the 
one case, where one can hardly expect much, 
if any, litigation to arise, it is possible to accept 
a person’s declaration or any other criterion 
of who is a Jew that appears reasonable to the 
officers administering the law. In the other 
case, where the purpose is to define the juris- 
diction of the rabbinical courts, it is obvious and 
incontrovertible that who is a Jew must be 
determined according to the rabbinic law. And, 
in fact, up to the past year the two separate 
criteria were applied side by side with neither 
much dispute nor any appreciable difficulty. 
But there was always the possibility of conflict 
over the contradiction between the two usages; 
and in the past year the conflict broke out into 
the open. 


J Po Nor intend to discuss the history of the 

dispute nor its present, very confused status, 
apart from the following few remarks. The in- 
structions by the Ministry of the Interior to 
accept a declaration made in good faith that a 
person was a Jew simply repeated more formally 
the test that had been applied from the be- 
ginning, and that had not been questioned even 
when the leader of the Mizrachi, Moshe Shapiro, 
was Minister of the Interior. This instruction 
has now been withdrawn in an attempt to bring 
the United Religious Party back into the Cab- 
inet, so that the original bone of contention 
no longer exists. Some of Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion’s recent moves, which are confusing 
enough in all conscience, even suggest a willing- 
ness to accept a religious criterion of who is a 
Jew for the entry under ethnic community in 
the identity cards. Thus, he has appointed as 
Minister of Religions a Sephardic rabbi of suf- 
ficient repute and orthodoxy to gain the ap- 
proval of ultra-orthodox leaders well to the 
right of Mizrachi; and the new Minister of Re- 
ligions has hinted that he will produce a halachic 
determination of who is a Jew that will satisfy 
both sides. Also, the round-robin letter sent 
by Ben-Gurion to learned men throughout the 
world asking them to define who is a Jew, con- 
fusing as it is, as well as his proposal to have a 
Cabinet committee rather than the rabbinical 
courts determine an applicant’s Jewishness, sug- 
gest a strange conclusion: that Ben-Gurion be- 
lieves that a definition of who is a Jew more 
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elastic than that of Israeli Orthodoxy may have 
warrant in rabbinic law, and that he regards 
the general Jewish consensus (the Cabinet, not 
the rabbis; and men like Dr. Abba Hillel Silver 
and Felix Frankfurter, as well as Orthodox 
scholars) as the competent organ to determine 
what is consonant with tradition. 

I intend to ignore the possibilities of evading 
the conflict that are dimly suggested by the 
maneuvers roughly indicated above. Whatever 
may be the immediate political outcome, serious 
issues that must one day be faced are inherent 
in the different attitudes that were revealed in 
the dispute. The real problem is still that dis- 
closed by the difference between the instructions 
of the Ministry of the Interior, now withdrawn, 
and the traditional definition of a Jew as ac- 
— until now by the Orthodox parties in 
Israel. 


One argument that has always been made by 
the Orthodox in support of their demands, I 
have never been able to understand. Especially 
in matters of personal status, they say, unless 
the law is squarely based on rabbinic law it will 
split the community of Israel; for whatever 
other Jews may do, the Orthodox will observe 
the rules laid down by tradition as interpreted 
by the rabbinate. This was one of the main ar- 
guments used to justify giving the rabbinical 
courts exclusive jurisdiction over all ‘‘Jewish” 
citizens and residents of Israel in matters of 
marriage and divorce. It is also one of the 
arguments made for using rabbinic criteria, and 
not the bona fide declaration of the application 
in determining who may be called a Jew on his 
identity card. 

This, it seems to me, is a completely irrelevant 
and perhaps even an improper argument. For 
whether or not the law makes all “Jews” sub- 
ject to rabbinic jurisdiction in marriage and di- 
vorce, there are “Jews” in Israel, and more com- 
ing in every day, under the Law of Return, 
who are not subject to rabbinic jurisdiction in 
such matters because the rabbis do not recognize 
them as Jews. In this respect the community 
of Israel is already split and has been for a long 
time, and to say that unless the rabbinic courts 
have jurisdiction there “will be” a split is mean- 
ingless. 

So, too, if the Orthodox win out and only 
those whom the rabbis consider “Jews” can call 
themselves such on their identity card, it is 
meaningless to suggest that this could avoid a 
split in the community. It would, in fact, pro- 
duce a new and totally gratuitous split. Under 
the Law of Return, there have been admitted 
to Israel and there are still coming in many 
“Jews” who would not be allowed to call them- 
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selves “Jews” on their identity cards. How this 
discrimination between Jews would be accepted 
by the community is easy to imagine. One need 
only recall the indignation of a large part of the 
Israeli community when burial in a town grave- 
yard was recently refused to the deceased child 
of a mixed marriage. 


THE RESULT of an Orthodox victory on the 

identity-card issue might very well be to 
provoke a new battle on a much more sensi- 
tive issue, the Law of Return itself. For what 
would be the use of forbidding a person to be 
called a “Jew” on his identity card if he is ad- 
mitted to Israel under the Law of Return as 
a Jew? But an Orthodox victory on this point, 
too, would have no effect whatever in “avoid- 
ing” a split in the Jewish community. For whe- 
ther as Jews under the Law of Return or as 
Gentiles related to Jews, wives, husbands and 
children of mixed marriages would be coming 
into Israel and would be accepted into the sec- 
ular community, and the rabbinate would be 
unable—as it is today—to consider the mar- 
riages valid or, in the case of non-Jewish mothers, 
to accept the children as Jews. 


I forbear to suggest the logically obvious 
next step, an attempt by the Orthodox to close 
the doors of Israel to all “non-Jewish” wives and 
children of Jews—first, because it is impossible 
for me to imagine that such an attempt would 
be made by anyone in Israel; second, because the 
real point is something else altogether. It should 
be abundantly clear that, if the Orthodox con- 
tention means that a split in the community 
could be avoided by calling only those Jews Jews 
who are Jews by rabbinic definition, the ar- 
gument is completely baseless. The community 
in fact contains Jews already and will surely 
admit more in whose case a strictly orthodox 
rabbi would refuse to perform a wedding cere- 
mony. The only effect of accepting the Or- 
thodox demand to revise the Law of Return 
and in identity-card entries would be to bring 
this fact into the open. 


There is another possible interpretation of 
the Orthodox argument that only by bowing 
to their demands can a split in the community 
be avoided; and I regret to say it is the more 
pertinent interpretation. The Orthodox ar- 
gument is that unless their demands are met, 
there will be a split: the emphasis is always on 
“will be.” This is a threat, and to my mind a 
flagrantly improper one. What it means is that 
the Orthodox parties or the rabbinate will “feel 
forced,” unless certain demands are met, to 
draw up lists of valid and invalid marriages 
and perhaps even publish them. I prefer not 
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to comment on the ethical quality of such an 
argument beyond pointing this out: everybody 
knows that there are Jewish families in ex- 
istence throughout the world, including Israel, 
where the validity of the marriage is denied by 
rabbinic law. Until now the Orthodox rabbis 
have seen fit to do no more than refuse to offi- 
ciate at the ceremony in such cases. To attempt 
to draw up a list of “valid marriages” would 
probably do no more to prevent the increase 
of such “invalia marriages in the future than is 
already being done by the Orthodox rabbis when 
they inquire, in individual cases, into particulars; 
but it would cause a considerable public nui- 
sance. In Israel, however, the effect of threaten- 
ing such a nuisance should hardly be very great, 
since practically the same result would be 
brought about if the Orthodox win their present 
demands. For to force the son of a mixed mar- 
riage to define himself as a “‘goy” on his identity- 
card in Israel is to force him to declare to the 
world that he is the son of an invalid marriage 
in the eyes of the law which applies to the only 
community he recognizes as his own. 

It is to be hoped that the present dispute will 
have one effect. Even if the pragmatic under- 
standing about two definitions of “Jew” is re- 
stored, those Jews who are not acknowledged 
as such under rabbinic law will still be unable 
to be married legally in Israel without conversion 
to one or another of the recognized religions. 
It is to the interest of nobody to force conversion 
without conviction upon Israelis. At least in 
this obvious case, and in similar cases where no 
religious community has jurisdiction, there must 
be provision for civil marriages in Israel. 
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Zionism without Crisis 


by Gal Heid 


TsRAEL’s image of American Jewry is a fixation 

inherited from her leaders and those of Amet- 
ican Zionism. As these leaders have changed 
little since the days of the Third Aliyah it is 
doubtful whether their attitude will. This origi- 
nal image emerged out of the moral inequality of 
two types of Zionism. One was that of Israel’s 
founders who dedicated their lives to the Zion- 
ist ideal—a dedication involving great personal 
hardship and suffering. As intellectuals, theirs 
was the conscious choice of becoming workers 
in Palestine instead of business men and pro- 
fessionals elsewhere. The second was that of 
their contemporaries who settled in America. 
Even though they also had their struggle to es- 
tablish themselves economically and_ socially, 
they had chosen an easier way. Had both not 
shared the same ideology no bitterness would 
have accrued. But sharing as they did common 
views about the “‘Jewish Question” and its Zion- 
ist solution, American Zionism (and its Zionists) 
represented in the eyes of Israel’s founding 
fathers a lack of moral strength and courage, 
the easier road, a Zionism which in fact turned 
its back on the “Jewish Question” (except for 
others), and sought its peace with assimilation. 

This moral inequality lies at the root of the 
intemperate discussion which developed after 
the establishment of the State of Israel between 
its leaders and those of American Zionism. In 
essence, this discussion, most sharply expressed 
by the exchanges between Ben-Gurion and Dr. 
Goldmann, had really ended in the days of the 
Third Aliyah. Once both had made their choice, 
Aliyah, on the one hand, another part of the 
Diaspora on the other, there remained no funda- 
mental Zionist issue but merely the question 
of their continued relationship as two types 
of Zionist. As a result, the veteran Israeli de- 
veloped a sense of superiority, the veteran Amer- 
ican Zionist a guilt complex. 

To the veteran Israeli pioneer, it should be 
recalled, Diaspora meant the dependence of the 
Jew outside upon others for existence itself. It 
meant, in varying degrees, acceptance of the 
culture of others—as a primary culture—a type 
of cultural parasitism equating the physical. It 
meant suppression or distortion of Jewish per- 
sonality, a type of suicidal process negating the 


This is the first of several articles. The writer is an 
Israeli publicist. The next article will continue the dis- 
cussion of “Who is a Jew?” begun by Dr. Ben Halpern 


in this issue. 


age-long struggle of the Jew to maintain and 
develop identity. In its extreme form it meant 
assimilation completely through intermarriage. 
The choice of America, rather than the National 
Home, to the veteran Israeli meant the ‘“‘flesh- 
pots,” a life of gross materialism rather than 
service to others, to the spirit. 


The guilt complex of the immigrant American 
from Eastern Europe, who brought his Zionist 
concepts with him from the same cradle as the 
veteran Israeli, had ample cause to develop. 
Pressures from Europe to solve the “Jewish 
Question” mounted, to which he responded with 
philanthropy and political support for the Na- 
tional Home. At the same time, pressures to 
integrate into American life forced him to 
develop a new ideology: “There is no Jewish 
Question here—no need here for Aliyah Zion- 
ism.” He consciously severed from his ideology 
any part which could acknowledge the existence 
of an American Jewish “question,” which would 
tend to polarize the community in its non-Jew- 
ish environment. His classical Zionist ideology 
continued to apply to Jews outside the United 
States. This further exacerbated relations be- 
tween the veteran Israelis and the American 
Zionists for now the struggle for the soul of 
the second generation of American Jews, those 
locally born, made itself felt. 


The veteran Israelis, too, had their own brand 
of ambivalence. On the one hand, they totally 
negated and rejected the American Diaspora. 
On the other hand they needed it. They needed 
it not for themselves, for they could successfully 
work for their own material and cultural via- 
bility, but for material support in absorbing 
immigration from Europe and for political sup- 
port in their fight against the Mandatory regime. 
Despite their ideology of “liquidation of the 
Diaspora” (including America), they found 
themselves facing the problem of helping to 
build it up. What they failed to appreciate was 
that not their ideology but the realities of the 
Diaspora itself would produce its liquidation 
or renewal. Theirs, at best, could be only a 
secondary role, at worst one of impotence in 
relation to the fate and future of Jewry out- 
side the National Home. This was no easy 
factor for a vanguard group to accept, a van- 
guard which had braved the swamps and desert 
and the hostility of recalcitrant neighbors, State- 
hood thus produced no new conflict—it only 
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sharpened and brought to the fore a conflict 
of decades. 


Herein lay the basic misconception in ap- 
proach of both the Israeli veteran and the Amer- 
ican Zionist. Their discussion and relationships 
continued in a vacuum. Neither could influence 
the course of American Jewish life in any funda- 
mental way. Both groups occupied a peripheral 
role, with or without the ideology of the “Jewish 
Question”—both were in fact “‘shadow-boxing.” 
Unfortunately, because the American Zionists 
posed as leaders of American Jewry on the Israeli 
scene the veteran Israelis continued to take the 
discussion seriously. And, equally unfortunate, 
because of ignorance of the changes on the 
American scene, the next generation of Israelis 
did likewise. The fact is that the American 
scene, and its Jewish community within it, had 
its own laws of motion, determined by its own 
specific realities. It had its own independent 
history to evolve, uninfluenced by the projected 
fixations and egotism of any periphery, immi- 
grant American or Israeli veteran. 


By 1948, a first and second generation of 
American-born Jews had grown up. In fact, 
while in 1924 some 80% of American Jews 
were foreign born, by 1958 the position was 
exactly reversed. It is this shift which the immi- 
grant American Zionist has missed because of 
his own peripheral existence on the American 
Jewish scene; it is this shift which the veteran 
Israeli missed, partly because his contacts until 
this day with American Jewry have been with 
the peripheral American Zionist, and partly 
because the leadership of Israel itself has not 
changed, in personnel or thinking. Nevertheless, 
we are obliged to examine the nature of this 
shift, its implications for the American Jewish 
scene and the Israeli scene alike. The “red her- 
ring,” the “classical” discussion, the “shadow 
boxing” must give way to reassessment, reori- 
entation and new Israel-American Jewish re- 
lationships. 


IN sPEakiNc of “first” or “second” generations 

of American-born Jews, the intention is not 
to suggest mechanical uniformity in develop- 
ment, consciousness or ideas. We are interested, 
for purposes of this discussion, only in trends, 
major trends. And where and when an inter- 
action occurred and occurs between the “gener- 
ations,” this, too, has to be understood as a trend. 
Having made this qualification, we can less 
inhibitedly proceed with this analysis, prevent- 
ing it from being clouded by the fact that 
immigration to America continued between the 
two world wars, even though progressively 
tapering off. 
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To the Israeli leader, the first-born generation 
of American Jews was an even greater disap- 
pointment than its immigrant parents. For this 
was a generation which set as its main goal 
integration into America. The “sins” of the 
fathers were in fact visited on the children by 
the Israelis who, at the same time, did not hesi- 
tate to add this factor to the original sins of 
the Jewish immigrant parents. This became ap- 
parent with the establishment of the State of 
Israel and the wide-open gates to the homeland 
which beckoned. Tempers became sharpened 
when almost every other type of Jew but 
American surged through them. 


That the “sins” of the immigrant fathers 
were nonetheless of the most minor and in- 
consequential is verified by the fact that the 
first generation of American-born Jews swept 
aside almost all that was “alien” in its parents. 
It rejected their Yiddish culture, their bad 
English, their ideological hang-over—in all its 
forms—from Eastern Europe. This hang-over, 
which had really little to do with the life of 
this new generation, included preoccupation 
with the Jewish problem and its socialist “‘so- 
lution,” preoccupation with the Jewish problem 
and even its religious “solution.” It saw no 
reason to develop a Hebrew culture in the 
United States. Naturally, the immigrant gener- 
ation did not totally lose. It forced some com- 
promises on the new generation, made some 
impact, succeeded in some part to project itself. 
It could only do so, however, within the con- 
text of its own ambivalence, of its own trends 
of integration and philanthropic Zionism, its 
own unhappy guilt complex towards the Na- 
tional Home. The relationship was indeed an 
unfortunate one. The immigrant generation was 
“condemned” by the veteran Israelis for not be- 
ing Zionist enough, by its own children for not 
having been sufficiently assimilationist! 


It should be pointed out that this relationship 
between the generations was not entirely unique 
to the American Jewish community. Unlike 
Europe, the over-all drive and philosophy of 
America—a country being built by immigrants 
—was one of integration. It was a philosophy 
which flourished because the immigrant was es- 
sential to American development, economically 
and ethnically, and not on its periphery. The 
theories based on “cultural pluralism” only 
evolved later when both American society as 
a whole and its “ethnic” parts in particular felt 
sufficiently integrated and that their “Ameri- 
canism” could not be held in doubt. As “‘suc- 
cess,” in economic terms, is so much part and 
parcel of “Americanism,” of the American way 
of life, the economic transition of American 
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Jews from working class to commercialism and 
professionalism appeared to reflect successful in- 
tegration as well. And as the American economy 
was expanding, and with this expansion the need 
for an expanding commercial and professional 
class existed, this peculiar Jewish vocational 
structure which had contributed towards the 
“Jewish Question” in Europe did not do so in 
the United States. 

These processes, the interaction of immigrant 
and first American-born Jewish generations, the 
dynamics of American life per se, all explain 
the peculiar organizational and “project” struc- 
ture of American Zionism. It represented the 
predominance of philanthropy and_ political 
support for the National Home and other Jews 
over interest in Zionism as a solution to the Jew- 
ish Question. It “combined” the needs of two 
generations to integrate into America, yet pre- 
serve a modicum of Jewishness and responsibility 
to the Jewish people everywhere, including the 
National Home. ‘Thus such organizations as 
Hadassah developed among both generations, 
primarily as a fund-raising “project” organiza- 
tion for Youth Aliyah and the Hadassah Medi- 
cal Organization of Israel, Pioneer Women as a 
“project” organization for the Histadrut, Ort 
as a “project” organization for vocational train- 
ing of Jews in Europe, Africa and the Middle 
East. Life in America was not to be affected 
in any essential or basic way. Attempts to do 
so, in the form of the American Jewish Con- 
gress, failed—to this day it represents but a 
minute part of American Jewry. The organi- 
zations which flourished, on a program of fos- 
tering and defending Jewish integration into 
American life, were B’nai B’rith (with its stress 
on “Jewish Defense”), ADL, etc. On the re- 
ligious front, the same integrative factor was 
predominant in this first generation of Amer- 
ican-born Jews, expressing itself as the Con- 
servative and Reform Temple movements. 


HILE the first generation of native-born 
American Jews clashed with their im- 
migrant parents because of the latter’s exces- 
sive “Jewishness” and “Zionism,” the first gen- 
eration of Sabras born to the pioneers of the 
Second and Third Aliyot challenged their par- 
ents because they were neither “Hebraic” nor 
“Zionist” enough. For entirely opposite rea- 
sons, the American Jewish and Sabra youth be- 
gan rejecting Jewish East European culture, its 
Yiddish, its excessive propensity for ideologies, 
the last vestiges of its “ghetto” psychology. 
They also continued the integrative process be- 
gun by their parents, each within a different 
context. This very rejection of the East Eu- 
ropean culture of his parents by the Sabra— 
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itself a natural process not only because of the 
different environment but also because of the 
“biologically” motivated clash of the genera- 
tions—had to extend itself to a rejection of both 
the immigrant generation and the first locally- 
born generation of American Jews. 

-Let us first take the attitude of the Sabra to 
the American immigrant generation. Not only 
did the Sabra share with his parents the image 
of a “second-class Zionist,” a Zionism combined 
with assimilation—he also identified the East 
European culture of his parents, which he re- 
jected, with that of the immigrant American. 
The Sabra could understand that culture as lit- 
tle as he could understand the “Jewish problem” 
itself (or, if he could understand it intellectual- 
ly, it had no emotional context for him). The 
Sabra rejection of the Jewish culture of East 
Europe and the Diaspora per se may also be 
attributed to the entirely new environment of 
his life. His geography, landscape, history and 
language at school sprang from the Bible and 
the land of the Bible; it had no direct connec- 
tion with dispersion. And as he grew up build- 
ing and defending his land, accepting it with 
a deep patriotism, combining his early education 
and his present achievement (a patriotism more 
intensive than that of an established and formed 
society), he found it more and more difficult 
to understand how Jews out of choice could 
opt for continued dispersion in other lands, 
among alien peoples. In fact each refugee who 
reached the Sabra’s country confirmed the view 
of his parents that the Diaspora was finished; 
only suffering, privation and extinction faced 
the Jewish people without. There was no room 
in his philosophy, compounded of Bible, patriot- 
ism and his image of the Jewish people in exile, 
for a renascent Jewish life and culture anywhere 
but in Israel itself. 

He could thus accept the fierce integrative 
drive of the first generation of American-born 
Jews even less than that of their fathers. To 
the Sabra, real integration meant producing an 
economy and culture, not inheriting or adding 
to one in existence. Before Statehood, he had 
inherited the concepts and feeling of moral 
superiority of labor above commercialism and 
professionalism. His independence, expressed by 
pioneering and defense, appeared to him as the 
very antithesis of the “integrative” drive of his 
American Jewish equivalent, which he inter- 
preted both as assimilation and the reproduction 
of the “Jewish Problem.” Like his parents, he 
could not foresee that, paradoxically, the drive 
of American Jewry for “integration” was the 
precondition and precursor of a renewed Jewish 
self-assertion. He had misjudged the creative 
impulses of the Jewish people even outside its 
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homeland because he had rejected the creative 
impulses of the Jewish people in Eastern Europe. 
Judaism, to him, had been a product of original 
Zionism (the Biblical nation on its soil). He 
could not conceive of Zionism as a product of 
a diaspora-evolved Judaism. 

That the Sabra, instinctively or consciously, 
reached such conclusions was perfectly natural. 
Again, from a different starting-point, his view 
converged with that of the American Jew, that 
Zionism without a Jewish Problem, anti-Semit- 
ism, persecution, economic abnormality, was 
inconceivable. He had grown up in a period 
of crisis for European Jewry. Jews were help- 
less and had to be rescued. Most of them came 
as refugees, beaten in body and spirit, without 
idealism. This was his image of the Jewish peo- 
ple. He had never seen a Jewish community 
living under conditions of relative prosperity, 
cultural florescence and freedom. Moreover, 
the fact that only a trickle of American, Eng- 
lish, or South African Jews came to Israel out 
of choice tended to verify the thesis that Zion- 
ism without anti-Semitism, crises, and persecu- 
tion was impossible. 

That the Sabra, before Statehood, was unable 
to foresee the birth of a renascent Judaism in 
the second generation of Jews born in America 
was also due to the peculiar structure of World 
Zionism. Although Israel was represented by 
its leadership at all Zionist Congresses and in 
all Zionist Executive institutions in direct con- 
tact with world Jewry, its younger generation 
was not. It had no means of direct contact 
with Jewry outside except through its preju- 
diced and already conditioned parent generation. 
As the leadership of the parties in the Yishuv 
did not reflect this new generation, and the lead- 
ership of the Zionist parties abroad did not rep- 
resent the new generation there, no dialogue or 
re-examination could develop. 

The role of the Sabra, in the developing rela- 
tions between Israel and American Jewry, should 
not be exaggerated however. While American 
Jewry changed in composition from an 80% 
immigrant group to a community locally-born, 
the Yishuv, through mass immigration, remained 
predominantly immigrant. The newcomers after 
1948 from the DP camps, Eastern Europe, the 
Yemen, Iraq, Morocco, etc., could hardly have 
been expected to have any knowledge or con- 
ceptions of what American Jewry is—past, 
present or future. The conceptions of the found- 
ing fathers of Israel that “integration” of Jews 
into American society inevitably meant assimila- 
tion and the end of American Jewry prevailed. 


THE New trends already apparent among the 
second generation of American-born Jews 
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must be seen against a background of current 
trends in American sociology. Not only has 
the class nature of American Jewry changed, 
from peddlers and tailors to prospering business- 
men and professionals, but also their very pat- 
tern of life. This change is the obvious fruit 
of the successful integrative drive of the pre. 
ceding generation. It is a trend to the suburbs 
and exurbia from the heart of the large cities, 
It is a trend from the anonymity of apartment 
life to individual homes in self-contained com- 
munities. It is the bringing together, face to 
face, of the Jew and non-Jew. It is the source 
of the cynical remark that the Jews are accepted 
until six o’clock (in business and professions) 
and are on their own later and during the week- 
ends. Whether strictly true or not, this remark 
is but the negative side of the coin. Positively, 
apace with the growth of the Jewish suburban 
and exurban population has been the growth of 
the Community Center. This center cannot 
be dismissed as merely a house of worship. It 
has come into being in response to many coin- 
cident needs. Not the least important of these 
is what will happen to the children—the third 
generation of American-born Jews. 

This Jewish movement to suburbia and ex- 
urbia, and the emergence of the Community 
Center, is part and parcel of a general current 
trend within American society. ‘The drive of 
the first generation of American-born Italians, 
Germans. Irish, Poles, etc., was to be integrated, 
economically and socially, to stress its common 
Americanism, to gain self-confidence. This drive 
succeeded; the second generation could relax. 
In fact, relaxation has produced a new trend— 
the accent upon cultural-pluralism. Italians or 
Jews no longer fear that their Americanism is 
in question if they stress their specific cultural 
identities and attributes. The universal inci- 
dence of the Jewish Community Center is part 
of this movement. One may discuss to what 
extent it reflects social rejection of Jews by their 
neighbors, or the positive search of all concerned 
for their separate personalities, but the impor- 
tant factor is that it is a self-confident develop- 
ment. And, being uninhibited, Jewish children 
in ever-increasing number are today receiving 
a Jewish, Hebrew, and Israeli education in the 
Center.* 

Time and again this writer has listened to the 
following frank statement of Jews of this second 
generation in various parts of the country: 
“When I was young, I consistently steered clear 
of anything Jewish. Now, in the last few years, 


* According to a recent survey of thirty-three cities, 
“more than 80% of the Jewish children in the United 
States receive some religious education.” 
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[have become active in the Community Center 
and I want to send my children to some sort 
of Hebrew school.” When asked the causes for 
this change, the reply is varied. But it usually 
contains such ingredients as pride in Israel’s 
achievements, felt by Jew and non-Jew alike; 
the need for social and community life in the 
new suburb; a new conscious rejection of as- 
similation, also Jewish and non-Jewish; the need 
to provide positive emotional experience, envi- 
ronment and identity for children. It is not 
accidental that Barton’s, a Jewish confectionery 
enterprise, has flourished in these last years. It 
has become an important educational medium 
for Jewish children through its chocolates with 
special commemorative souvenirs and written 
material based on Jewish tradition and folklore. 
Nor is it accidental that another flourishing 
Jewish industry is the manufacture of Hanuk- 
kah candles and lights. Jewish suburbia is an- 
swering the gaily-bedecked Christmas tree with 
an equally festive Hanukkah. 

The Community Center caters to many other 
needs as well. Within it are not only Hebrew 
classes but also the community activities of the 
adults. And it is of interest to note that these 
activities have taken cultural and spiritual forms 
—the Oneg Shabbat, the lecture and discussion. 
That which the Zionist movement failed to pro- 
vide is growing up spontaneously within the 
Center under the auspices of the rabbi and its 
educational institutions. ‘The same process is 
to be observed on the campus and among youth 
in general. The Hillel Foundation serves the 
former (which is usually not initiated or led by 
Zionist youth organizations), while the Center 
youth organizations are the largest in the Jewish 
community. 

This movement within and around the Com- 
munity Center is also absorbing activity con- 
nected with Israel—without Zionism. It ap- 
proximates the notion of ‘‘Friends of Israel,” for 
it contains fund-raising, Hebrew classes, lectures 
about Israel and discussions of its problems, but 
no Jewish problem. The pull of Israel is spiritual 
and intellectual—it does not feed on negative 
pressures. It is part of an over-all renewal of 
interest and identification with Judaism—com- 
munity and religion—which in its development 
absorbs the “project” Zionism of past genera- 
tions but will not stop its evolution with this. 
It seeks new definitions of Judaism, new forms 
of Jewish emotional experience. It poses, in a 
positive way, the question: “What is a Jew?”. 

This movement must produce its own leader- 
ship and, if necessary, conflict with those con- 
servative elements, either religious or political, 
which seek to restrict it within the confines of 
outdated dogma, secular and religious. Despite 
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pessimistic forecasts, American Judaism is at the 
threshold of great developments. Based as it is 
upon a community of tremendous size, contain- 
ing rich intellectual and spiritual forces, it may 
well produce a culture, however different, as 
rich as that which once flourished in Eastern 
Europe. 


THE opvious consequences of these develop- 

ments must be a reorientation of Israel and 
American Zionism. An atrophied Israeli or 
Zionist approach to American Jewry can do ir- 
reparable damage. A new approach must base 
itself upon the common spiritual problems fac- 
ing American Jewry and Israel. These are first 
and foremost the common denominator: “What 
is a Jew?”, “What is Judaism?”, “What is the 
spiritual relationship within Judaism of Diaspora 
and Israel?”, ‘“What is the relationship within 
Judaism of secularity and religion—in the 
Diaspora and Israel, and common to both?”. 
Answers to these questions have to be found by 
American Jews and Israelis alike of this genera- 
tion and the next. In search of them, separately 
and in unison, a new type of Zionism can emerge 
both in the Diaspora and in Israel. 

Ironically enough, it is Israel which is most 
handicapped in embarking on this search, in 
finding the answers, in playing the role of a 
spiritual catalyst. Surrounded by enemies, with- 
out having had sufficient time or opportunity to 
integrate its population from Occident and Ori- 
ent, from seventy different lands of origin, and 
fearing a developing Kulturkampf between its 
“secular” and “religious” sectors (both of which 
have not thrown off many of the negative in- 
heritances of exile), Israel faces great handicaps. 
Yet, within Israel itself, there is a developing 
hunger and need for answers to just these ques- 
tions. The “religiosity” of pioneering and Pal- 
mach, of kibbutz and national service, of po- 
litical beliefs based on social justice and liberal 
individualism, together with the spiritual and 
religious heritage of Judaism, have not yet pro- 
duced within Statehood new forms and expres- 
sion. 

Are we thus facing a situation whereby Israel, 
in the fields most important to the Diaspora, is 
going to lag behind American Jewry? Will not 
a frozen Kulturkampf do irreparable harm to 
the relations of the two most important parts 
of World Jewry? ‘This question must be re- 
examined by Israelis. In the American Diaspora, 
however, no such freeze can exist. A dynamic 
Zionism can only develop as an integral part of 
the new “revivalist” trends within the second 
generation of American-born Jews. It has to 
seek answers to the relationship of American 
Jewry and Israel—including Aliyah, within the 
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context of Judaism and spiritual development, 
and not the “classical” Jewish Problem of Eu- 
rope. The discussion between the generation of 
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Dr. Goldmann and David Ben-Gurion is out- 
dated, inadequate and unrepresentative of our 
time. It must pass to a higher plane. 


Rainer Maria Rilke and the Jews 


by Hse Blumenthal-Weiss 


AS THE recipient of letters from Rainer Maria 
Rilke in which the poet for the first and 
only time discussed the Jewish problem, the 
author of this essay considered it a natural thing 
to express herself, after the poet’s death, on 
Rilke’s attitude toward the Jews. Since the 
poet’s statements certainly constituted more 
than opinions of the moment, it was permis- 
sible to take them as significant clues and points 
of departure. It is true that in my correspond- 
ence with Rilke (1921-25) I had initiated the 
discussion of the Jewish problem, especially the 
subject of anti-Semitism. Many painful ex- 
periences of anti-Semitism had provided me 
with the impetus. But Rilke was quick to take 
up the subject, went deeply into its ramifica- 
tions, and tried to interpret the essential char- 
acter of Judaism, its exalted and complex exist- 
ence. The subsequent actions of the Nazi re- 
gime, my years of imprisonment in concentra- 
tion camps, and the like prevented me for a 
long time from completing the work. Only 
after the end of the war was I gradually able 
to undertake the required research. Important 
additional material was then provided by re- 
cently published volumes of Rilke’s correspond- 
ence and especially by as yet unpublished letters 
which were made available to me. 

It must be frankly admitted at the outset 
that in the many thousands of Rilke letters 
known to us the poet never discussed the Jew- 
ish question. Only the two long and extremely 
revealing letters to the author of this essay, dated 
December 28, 1921, and April 25, 1922, deal 
with this subject. But it would be amiss to 
draw any particular conclusions from this fact. 
By nature Rilke was no polemicist. He gathered 
life up in the wide-open vessel of his personality; 
there he agitated, differentiated, formed his full- 
ness of perceptions and insights in order to pass 
them on to humanity in his creative writing 
and in his letters, as the occasion might require. 

It is known that Rilke was an intensive reader 
of the Bible and was never and nowhere without 


Ilse Blumenthal-Weiss’ Mahnmal: Gedichte aus dem 
KZ, a book of verse based upon her experiences in con- 
centration-camps and dedicated to the millions of Jews 
murdered by the Nazis, was published in Germany (Chris- 
tian Wegner Verlag, Hamburg) in 1957 by the Akademie 
der Wissenschaften und der Literatur. 


one. His predilection for the Old Testament, 
a profound, often admiring interest in the Jew- 
ish religion are unmistakable, and many passages 
from his writings may be added to show his 
ideological closeness to Judaism. Rilke’s con- 
ception of God and emphasis on this life are 
more in keeping with Jewish than with Christian 
views. Rilke’s attitude toward the New Testa- 
ment was a far more negative one; for example, 
he never recognized the divine existence and 
function of Christ. 


Rke’s relationship to Jews presents a rather 

complex pattern. As in a kaleidoscope 
which keeps turning out fresh forms and figures, 
the most diverse facets emerge. Appreciative 
statements are found next to derogatory re- 
marks; personal esteem turns into hidden or 
open attacks. Despite this pronounced instabil- 
ity, however, one cannot reproach Rilke with 
deliberate discrimination in his dealings with 
people. Even though the poet’s mother, who 
is erroneously described as a Jew by a number 
of literary historians, may not have been a good 
model for the boy because of her anti-Semitic 
remarks and her distancing herself from Jews, 
no influence on her son was exerted by “‘this lost, 
unreal woman who is connected with nothing, 
who cannot grow old” and of whose “distraught 
pieties” he had “‘a horror” (letter dated April 
15, 1904). 

If one wants to determine the artistic influ- 
ences that determined Rilke’s beginnings as a 
poet, reference must above all be made to Heine. 
Rilke’s early poetic attempts so completely imi- 
tate Heine in their form and choice of subjects 
that Rilke’s first poems strike one as copies of 
Heine verses (cf. the poem “Rabbi Loew”). An 
eight-line poem published in a monthly at the 
beginning of 1896 (‘Heine Once More”) 
closes as follows: “If everyone laid bare all the 
errors freely with a sharp engraver’s tool, this 
would finally open the German’s blue eyes.” A 
few months later Rilke waxes enthusiastic over 
the work of a Jewish author, No Kaddish Will 
Be Said. This narrative, which presents scenes 
from the life of the Jewish people, inspired the 
youthful poet to write a rapturous letter to the 
unknown author. He enclosed a poem of his 


own which ends, a veritable echo, with the 
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words, “And finally . . . no Kaddish will be 
said.” Rilke’s friendship with Jacob Wasser- 
mann from the poet’s first Munich period 
(September 1896 to Summer of 1897) brought 
him much stimulation. However, Rilke’s little 
autobiographical prose work Ewald Tragy, 
which was written around 1900, already draws 
attention to Rilke’s ambivalent attitude in his 
dealings with Jews. In the characterization of 
Thalman, a pseudonym for Wassermann, there 
is revealed Rilke’s full dichotomy—his genuine, 
interested empathy in the Jewish fate on the 
one hand, and his instinctive rejection of many 
a Jewish person on the other. Here are two 
passages from Ewald Tragy: “‘Who is that?’ 
‘A Jew from some small hick-town; writes 
novels, I think. . . . His likes come today from 
no one knows where and are gone the day after 
tomorrow, no one knows where, and there is 
nothing left but a bit of filth.” A few pages 
after that, Thalman says: “You ask me who I 
am. I am a workingman, you see, one with 
sore hands, an intruder, someone who loves 
beauty and is much too poor for it. Someone 
who has to feel that people hate him in order 
to know that they don’t pity him.” These two 
very dissimilar conversational utterances are ex- 
tremely revealing, because they are early evi- 
dences of that dualism in Rilke’s psyche which, 
as will be shown, was not always able in later 
years to differentiate between felicity and in- 
felicity. It may be mentioned in passing that 
among Rilke’s very close friends were many 
Jewesses. Names that come to mind in this 
connection are Luiu Albert Lasard, Claire Goll, 
Angela Guttman, as well as the converted Jew- 
esses Regina Ullmann and Baladine Klossowska 
(“Merline”), the last-named from an Orthodox 
Jewish home. 

Rilke’s friendship and admiration for the poet 
Richard Beer-Hofmann was genuine and un- 
mixed. On April 25, 1922, Rilke wrote to me: 
“Beer-Hofmann (while so many Jewish people 
seem to represent this hard destiny only in its 
splits and evasive twists) has always been to me 
an example of its greatness and dignity, of which 
even in the long and afflicted exile nothing es- 
sential had to be surrendered.” Rilke also ad- 
mired Martin Buber greatly. ‘Before I lost my 
library I owned most of Martin Buber’s works,” 
he wrote in an (unpublished) letter to me, “‘in- 
cluding the Legends of the Baal-Shem. Now 
you are replacing this exceptional book for me; 
how should this not find me pleased and grate- 
ful?” In a conversation between Buber and 
myself, Buber pointed out that his book Daniel 
and Rilke’s Book of Hours are in close cor- 
respondence, and added: “It is very under- 
standable that Rilke and I took similar paths. 
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There was no other choice for us. The other 
paths lead to nihilism.” 

Rilke’s relationship to Franz Werfel was high- 
ly problematical. Conflicting emotions—an ap- 
preciation of Werfel’s writings, an antipathy to 
Werfel the Jew—brought about antithetical 
modes of behavior. The complex situation is 
clearly reflected in a letter which Rilke wrote 
in French to his confidante, Princess Marie von 
Thurn und Taxis-Hohenlohe, and in which he 
reports about a meeting with Werfel. “In 
Hellerau and in Dresden I saw a lot of Werfel. 
It was sad; ‘a Jew-boy,’ said Sidie Nadherny .. .. 
and she was not entirely wrong. I was certainly 
prepared to open my arms to this young man, 
but I kept them on my back instead... . Ten 
times a day I repeated to myself that it is he 
who had produced all these miracles; in his ab- 
sence I could grow enthusiastic about him, but 
when he was there, I was so embarrassed that 
I could not look him in the face. . . . For the 
first time I felt the duplicity of the Jewish 
mentality ... this intellect which infiltrates the 
things it does not possess, like a poison that seeps 
in everywhere and takes revenge for not being 
a part of the organism.” 


Painrut though it is to have to hear such falsi- 

fications from the mouth of a poet of Rilke’s 
stature, one cannot suppress the supposition that 
the very adaptable Rilke adjusted many of his 
utterances to whoever his partner happened to 
be. For example, the Princess, who approved 
of the prevalent social anti-Semitism of the 
artistocracy, as well as others among his cor- 
respondents, did not object to occasional Rilkean 
jibes with an anti-Semitic flavor. His cynical 
anti-Semitic digs at the poet Ernst Lissauer, 
which may be found elsewhere, were accepted 
tacitly, presumably for similar reasons. But 
when Rilke encountered a consciously Jewish 
person with definite convictions, no matter 
whether it was a personal friendship, as in the 
case of Angela Guttmann, or an epistolary as- 
sociation, as with the present writer, his attitude 
changed markedly and he showed Judaism and 
Jews the proper respect and the proper appre- 
ciation. It must not be overlooked that Rilke 
repeatedly strove to achieve an objective and 
unprejudiced relationship with Werfel. Many 
passages in his letters bear witness to this, in- 
cluding the following from a letter written to 
the Princess on February 2, 1914, a few months 
after that faux pas; “I am again sending you 
an issue of the Weisse Blatter, Princess—this 
time because of Werfel; it again contains a few 
wonderful poems by him which let me shake 
off with one jerk all that was misleading and 
restricting in our personal encounter. Can 
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there still be any doubt that his real, surviving 
nature is here and that the other things belong 
only to the incidental young person out of 
whom he is growing? I am once again ready 
to go through all fires for him if it should be 
necessary.” It may hardly be assumed that 
Werfel knew of Rilke’s negative statements 
about him, for the selection of letters which 
the Princess sent Werfel after Rilke’s death did 
not include the vilifications about the “Jew- 
boy.” But the definitive edition of the cor- 
respondence between Rilke and the Princess of 
Thurn and Taxis, which includes the above- 
cited letter, ends with a letter from Werfel 
which says, among other things, that “there is 
hardly a page on which there does not sparkle 
some gem of philosophy, of insight, of per- 
sonality,” and the inclusion of this letter must 
strike the reader as an insulting and tactless act. 

In relationship to Karl Kraus Rilke also played 
a rather peculiar role. Kraus is wilfully dis- 
paraged because of his Jewishness, as in the case 
of Werfel, only more hesitantly and more sur- 
reptitiously, as it were. Once the correspond- 
ence between Rilke and Countess Sidonie Nad- 
herny (about 200 letters, collection of Richard 
von Mises, Houghton Library, Harvard Univer- 
sity) becomes available to the public, Rilke’s 
double-dealing with Karl Kraus, without the 
latter’s knowledge, will become known. In 
perfect analogy to what happened to Werfel, 
there is, at first, appreciation on Rilke’s part, a 
“cordial, even affectionate”? rememberance of 
first encounters. But in proportion to Rilke’s 
realization of the strong and growing affection 
of the Countess for the other man, his ‘‘con- 
cern” increases. In a most skilfully worded, un- 
published letter of February, 1914, Rilke finally 
tries to warn the woman who was considering 
marrying Karl Kraus against a “very continuous 
association” with the “excellent writer to whom 
you are close.” The word “Jew” does not ap- 
pear even once in this letter of many pages and 
many meanings. But it stalks about everywhere 
between the lines, instils mistrust in the trusting 
woman, ensnares the distant “Sidie” with well- 
sounding admonitions, finely-polished argu- 
ments and alarms, and gives rise to scruples. 
That Karl Kraus can (the word is under- 
lined twice in the letter) at bottom be nothing 
but a stranger to her; his way of life and hers 
are completely different. Of course, he, Rilke, 
has only pleasant memories of Kraus. He cer- 
tainly is a good counselor to his lady friend, an 
intellect that can exert a beneficial influence 
unless... . And now follow those chiseled but’s 
and nevertheless’s and a reference to a “last, 
ineradicable difference.” Rilke achieves what 
he set out to do with this letter: “Sidie” Nad- 
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herny allows him to change her mind. Under 
his influence she abandons the idea of marriage 


to her beloved friend. 


VEN THOUGH the writers Franz Werfel, Karl 
Kraus, and Ernst Lissauer were Jews by 
birth, they felt far more attracted by the com- 
munity of European culture than by that of 
their coreligionists. These marginal Jews who 
strove for utmost assimilation, whose ambition 
it was to be regarded above all as Germans or 
Austrians, as representatives of the German cul- 
tural heritage, went through life with blinkers, 
They did not notice the jets of flaming anti- 
Semitism which were flickering in Germany and 
Austria at all times. They were deaf to abuse 
and lulled themselves with illusions. “Either 
emigrate or become Germans,” polemicized Lis- 
sauer against an article written by Moritz Gold- 
stein and published in Der Kunstwart in 1911, 
It may be that Rilke, who sympathized with 
the idea of Zionism (cf. his letter to me of 
April 25, 1922), found no access to this mode 
of being a Jew (which, to be sure, does not 
excuse his utterances to the Princess!), but was 
able to associate with those who affirmed them- 
selves as conscious and proud Jews. 

This assumption is corroborated by Rilke’s 
friendship with Angela Guttmann, which, to 
be sure, is known in detail only to few people. 
Rilke met the young, ailing woman (who later 
died at Davos) in Locarno one year between 
Christmas and New Year’s. At first he tried 
to avoid another meeting with Angela, whose 
first husband was the brother of the violinist 
Bronislav Hubermann, and who subsequently 
married a Herr Guttmann. But finally he 
could no longer resist the urgings of a “grow- 
ing emotion.” And as the charm of this singu- 
lar, withdrawn creature, her suffering and her 
fate, brought her ever closer to him, he took 
care of the destitute woman in sincere friend- 
ship and helpfulness. The following are some 
data from the life of his friend, as supplied by 
Rilke in some unpublished letters. Angela was 
born in Moravia into an old Austrian aristocratic 
family. In the house of her grandmother, who 
was as strict as she was pious, she was given a 
Christian education. At the age of thirteen 
the girl went through a religious crisis of such 
intensity that no priest was able to aid her quest- 
ing and her striving. With a judgment and 
consistency unusual in one so young the girl 
suddenly realized that she was living in a com- 
munity which had been “subsisting on having 
been saved by Christ’s death,” without herself 
being able to consider herself as saved. For two 
years she struggled for the right way, the right 
knowledge, felt more and more drawn to Juda- 
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ism, learned Hebrew, and finally realized that 
she must belong to the religion which stands 
“on the dark, hard soil of expectation.” At 
fifteen she became a convert to Judaism, which 
produced a complete break with her family. 
From then on the girl lived as a loyal, confirmed 
Jewess, and took all poverty, all suffering, all 
loneliness upon herself, never feeling regret, on- 
ly satisfaction. She was most comfortable in 
associating with old pious Jews and also intro- 
duced Rilke to this world which was dear to 
her. And for a time Rilke shared the life of 
his friend. He accompanied her on her visits 
to needy Jews, occasionally gave them alms, 
like his companion, spoke with them, stayed 
with them. At other times, inspired by Angela, 
he read the stories of Peretz with great delight. 
And through all this he was ever anew moved 
by the resoluteness of a human being who hum- 
bly bore hardship and doom “for the sake of 
the glory.” 

We know what an unusual writer of letters 
Rilke was, with what intensity and interest he 
carried on a correspondence. But his passages 
about Angela Guttmann are informed by such 
a glowing heartfelt sympathy that they seem 
like poetry become reality, like confessions 
whose immediacy goes straight to the heart. 
With what torrents of admiration and violent 
emotion Rilke comments about the religious de- 
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velopment, the conversion of the adolescent girl! 
With what extreme empathy does he describe 
the completely changed situation of the girl 
after her conversion, the girl who now is “alone 
and utterly destitute in a community whose 
only privilege has been being despised, being 
humiliated, and the age-old poverty of the 
Ghetto.” And yet Rilke’s instability, his pro- 
pensity to roam, his personality which could not 
be tied down, caused him to detach himself even 
from this woman after a certain time. The 
vision of Angela Guttmann had arisen like a 
meteor. It temporarily illuminated Rilke’s path 
and then sank back into darkness and the mys- 
tery of death. 

It has been attempted here to give a concise 
survey of Rilke’s relationship to the Jews. Since 
Rilke scholarship has not hitherto occupied it- 
self with this problem, the present writer un- 
dertook an examination of facts and events. In 
this she has used only data and documents es- 
tablished beyond objection which tell their own 
story and thus may add to our knowledge of 
Rilke. It must be understood that the picture 
which has emerged cannot have only favorable 
features. There is no denying that where there 
is a lot of light, there is also a great deal of sha- 
dow, and that along with human greatness there 
is also human weakness. 


Transluted from the German by Harry Zohn 


Two Letters of Rilke 


on Judaism and Jews 


The following excerpts from two letters written 
by Rainer Maria Rilke to Ilse Blumenthal-Weiss are 
taken from Letters of Rainer Maria Rilke, volume 
2, translated by Jane Bannard Greene and M. D. 
Herter Norton, New York, 1948, and appear here 
by permission of W. W. Norton & Co. 


December 28, 1921. 

... You, as a Jewess, with so much most spon- 
taneous experience of God, with such ancient 
fear of God in your blood, should not have to 
bother about a “belief.” But simply feel his 
presence in yours; and where He, Jehovah, 
wanted to be feared—it was after all only be- 
cause in many instances there was no other 
means of contact between man and God except 
just fear. And fear before God is only, so to 
Speak, the rind of a condition, the inside of 
which does not taste of fear, but can ripen to 
the most ineffable namelessness and sweetness for 
him who loses himself within it—You have, do 
not forget, one of the greatest gods of the uni- 


verse in your descent, a God to whom one can- 
not just be converted at any time as to ihat 
Christian God, but a God to whom one belongs, 
through one’s people, because from time im- 
memorial he made one and formed one in one’s 
forefathers, so that every Jew has been estab- 
lished in Him (and in the one whom none may 
dare to name), ineradicably planted in Him, 
with the root of his tongue! 


I have an indescribable confidence in those 
peoples that have not come to God through 
belief but have experienced God through their 
own race, in their own stock. Like the Jews, 
the Arabs, to a certain degree the orthodox Rus- 
sians—and then, in another way, the peoples of 
the East and of ancient Mexico. To them God 
is origin, and therefore future as well. To the 
others he is something deduced, something away 
from which and toward which they strive as 
really strangers or as people who have grown 
estranged—and so they are always needing the 
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intercessor, the mediator, him who translates 
their blood, the idiom of their blood into the 
language of the godhead. What these people 
achieve then is indeed “belief ;” they must con- 
quer and train themselves to hold for true that 
which is a true thing for the God-descended, 
and for this reason their religions slip so easily 
into the ethical,—whereas a God originally ex- 
perienced does not separate and distinguish good 
and evil in relation to men but for his own sake, 
passionately concerned over their being-near-to- 
him, over their holding- and belonging-to-him 
and over nothing else! Religion is something in- 
finitely simple, ingenuous. It is not knowledge, 
not content of feeling (for all content is ad- 
mitted from the start, where a man comes to 
terms with life), it is not duty and not renunci- 
ation, it is not restriction: but in the infinite 
extent of the universe it is a direction of the 
heart. However a man may proceed, wandering 
to right or to left, and stumble and fall and get 
up, and do wrong here and suffer wrong there, 
and here be mistreated and over there himself 
miswish and mistreat and misunderstand: all 
this passes into the great religions and upholds 
and enriches in them the God that is their cen- 
ter. Even the man who lives on the last periph- 
ery of such a circle belongs to this mighty cen- 
ter, though he may but once, perhaps in dying, 
have turned his face to it. The Arab’s turning 
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to the East at certain hours and casting himself 
down, that is religion. It is hardly “belief.” |t 
has no opposite. It is a natural being-set-in. 
motion inside an existence through which God's 
wind sweeps three times daily, since this at least 
we are: pliant... . 


April 25, 1922. 

... You know from one of my earlier letter; 
(the one about “faith”) how very favored the 
Jew—together with the Arab and the orthodox 
Russian, to point no farther into the Orient— 
seems to me by his innate unity of nationality 
and religion, which insures him an over and over 
again manifest head-start. That he had lost th 
ground beneath him and had to maintain him. 
self on a bit of borrowed earth has its good ani 
its bad aspects; apart from a few great excep- 
tions, he has had to misuse his advantages in or- 
der to survive in the contested and foundation. 
less,—he has for the most part misused himself 
and others. With a cunning to which self-pres- 
ervation trained him, he transformed his being 
nowhere attached from a misfortune into a su- 
periority, and where he happens to misuse this 
dearly bought superiority pettily, greedily and 
inimically, where—involuntarily—he_ revenges 
himself, there he has become noxious, an in- 
truder, a disintegrator. But where the sam 
process, the same survival wrung from destiny 
has been consummated in a person grandly de- 
termined, there, out of the same inexorabilities, 
has arisen that glory of which Spinoza would 
be a famous example—The mobile and trans- 
plantable character of the inner center, its in- 
dependence (but at the same time rootlessnes,, 
unless consciousness leads downward to the root 
in God) —the truly transportable spirit came in- 
to the world through the destiny of the Jew: 
an unheard-of danger and an unheard-of free- 
dom of movement. And according as om 
stresses one side or the other of this Jewish re- 
source, one will have to fear or extol it; with 
all of which the fact remains that what has been 
effected through it is ultimately indispensable 
to all of us, not to be thought away and not to 
be wished away. Perhaps this ferment, when it 
has acted long enough, must be again withdrawn 
and collected in the vessel most its own. The 
Zionist consciousness stemming from a purely 
Jewish impulse would be a beginning for this 
presumably imperative separating out. This re- 
acquisition of the ancient soil once theirs, this 
new rootedness, must then be conceived an 
interpreted literally as well as symbolically. If, 
as is probable, we have known the Jewish people 
only in its distortions, in its perplexity, in its 
deflected and sometimes oblique obstinacy, an 
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it we gauge its vigor by its survival, we are at 
frst frightened at imagining the strength it 
would bring forth were it established, sanctioned, 
fevored!—The growth of these people so fruit- 
ful even in their uprootedness would then attain 
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Soviet Yiddish Writers 


by Jacob Sonntag 


o FAR there is still no indication 
whatever that the Soviet au- 

thorities will lift the ban on Yid- 
dish publications. Those who 
hoped that with the “rehabilita- 
tion” of the murdered Soviet Yid- 
dish writers their works would be 
permitted to reappear in the lang- 
uage in which they were originally 
written and published, must now 
realize that their hopes were in 
vain. True, the names of the mur- 
dered writers have begun to re- 
appear in the official Russian en- 
cyclopedia, while for a time they 
had simply ceased to exist as if 
they had never been. But from 
their “resurrection” one would not 
even guess that anything at all had 
happened to them: their dates of 
birth and death are given in each 
case, as if they had died a natural 
death, without the slightest indi- 
cation of their actual fate. And 
although a number of their books 
have since been issued in Russian 
translation, no reason is given why 
they cannot at the same time ap- 
pear in Yiddish. 

It may well be that the era of 
Yiddish writing in the Soviet Un- 
ion has definitely come to an end. 
It was a glorious chapter, as long 
as it lasted, bloodstained though 
some of its pages have been. The 
“liquidation” of the group of So- 
viet Yiddish poets and writers of 
Minsk during the political purges 
of the thirties was part of it. 
Among the victims then were 
Moishe Kulbak, one of the finest 
Yiddish poets of his generation; 
Izi Charik, another talented poet; 
and a number of others. No one 
knew in what their “crimes” had 





Jacob Sonntag is the editor of The 
Jewish Quarterly of England. The pas- 
sages quoted here were translated from 
the Yiddish by Mr. Sonntag. 


consisted. But long before the 
survivors of that earlier outbreak 
of barbarism had themselves be- 
come their companions in fate, 
they at least must have known 
that the others had been innocent 
victims. 


It is necessary to stress this; for, 
with the fate of their colleagues 
always present in their minds, the 
generation of Soviet-Yiddish writ- 
ers who carried on with their cre- 
ative work right to their own 
tragic end, has shown courage 
and an indomitable faith in their 
ideals. During the war and the 
first post-war years, in particular, 
they produced a body of writing 
which represents a unique and 
outstanding contribution to mod- 
ern Yiddish literature. 


ART of this contribution (and, 

very likely, only a very small 
part) is contained in a volume 
entitled Oif Naye Vegn (“New 
Paths”), an anthology of Soviet- 
Yiddish prose and poetry, pre- 
pared by the Writers’ Group of 
the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee 
of the Soviet Union as late as the 
summer of 1947, to mark the 
thirtieth anniversary of the Rus- 
sian October Revolution. It was 
never published in Russia, for, 
about that time, the big “round- 
up” had begun and all Yiddish 
publishing activities ceased. As the 
volume was apparently intended 
for simultaneous publication in 
Moscow and New York, a copy of 
it in manuscript reached New 
York and was published there a 
year later, in January, 1949, by 
IKUF (“Yiddisher Kultur Far- 
band”). It appeared in an un- 
abridged and unchanged form, ex- 
actly as originally prepared, ex- 
cept for the use of the traditional 
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an unrestrainable fruitfulness in God—, the 
continuation of that history of passionate and 
weighty harvests which the Old Testament, 
wherever we open it, makes for us an event, 








orthography instead of the pho- 
netic spelling employed in the So- 
viet Union. In a short introduc- 
tory note the publishers tell us 
that the delay in bringing out the 
volume was caused by “various 
obstacles.” They say nothing about 
the fact that the Russian edition 
never saw the light of day. The 
great silence about the fate of the 
Soviet Yiddish writers had begun 
and was not to be broken until af- 
ter Stalin’s death. 


Sixty-seven writers are repre- 
sented in the anthology with a lit- 
tle more than one hundred poems 
and short stories; in addition, it 
contains an essay on “Our Litera- 
ture” by Rivka Rubin, extending 
Over six pages and dated “Mos- 
cow, 1948.” There is still no men- 
tion, in this volume, of any of 
the Minsk group of Yiddish writ- 
ers referred to above, nor are any 
of them represented in it. Never- 
theless, the volume can be said to 
be fully representative of Soviet- 
Yiddish writing during the first 
thirty years of the existence of 
the Soviet Union. 


On re-reading these stories and 
poems now one is struck by the 
passion with which they are filled 
—particularly the stories and po- 
ems written during the war and 
the first post-war years. The call 
to battle is coupled with descrip- 
tions of the destruction which the 
war had left and of the first un- 
certain steps at rebuilding the 
shattered homes. True, it was not 
only the Jews who suffered during 
the war, yet the tragic situation 
of the Jew singles him out from 
the general population: it was 
he who was made the target of 
total extermination—and in this 
he shared the fate of other Jews in 
other countries. 


HE LATENT national conscious- 
ness of the Russian Jew breaks 
through in the poems of Peretz 
Markish and Itzik Feffer; in the 
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subtle and vivid narratives of Da- 
vid Bergelson and Der Nister, of 
I. Kipnis and Hersh Dobin, and 
others. It is a far cry from the 
revolutionary, exclamatory recitals 
of the first post-revolutionary 
years, so characteristic of the po- 
etry at that time, to the medi- 
tations of a poet like Shmuel Hal- 
kin who, in 1943, laments 
“Deep-set ditches, reddish 
loam, 
Once upon a time my 
home...” 
though even he refuses to give up 
hope— 
“Better times will come again, 
they will soothe my grief, 
my pain, 
and will change my fortune, 
we...” 

During the war, Itzik Feffer 
wrote his famous poem, I Am a 
Jew, in which he identifies himself 
with the suffering and heroism of 
every Jew in all history, from 
ancient times to the present, end- 
ing with the defiant and trium- 


phant cry 
“I shall dance on Hitler’s 
grave!” 


When the war was nearly over, 
Feffer wrote a poem, entitled 
Anew (“Oifsnay”), full of op- 
timism, in which he describes in 
melodious lines the joy and sad- 
ness of homecoming and rebuild- 
ing—building anew: 
“Let’s raise up from ruins 
new buildings anew 
and rebuild the roads, 
destroyed now, anew.” 
And while 
“A smile shines again and a 
joke makes you laugh, 
and a fiddle is heard from a 
window above, 
in a house down the road 
bearing Peretz’s name...’ 
he stops to reflect: 
we . But yesterday’s pain, 
it must not be drowned 
in rivers of words and the 
wine of cheap sound .. .” 
and he continues 
“So let us renew our might 
once again, 
the young and the old to 
unite once again. 
... And drive off all fears 
that threaten anew, 
continue the thread of past 
ages—anew!” 
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ONTINUING the thread of pay 
ages, this awakening resound 
also in the poetry of Peretz Mar. 
kish. In one of his poems, The 
Jewish Warrior, we read the fol. 
lowing lines: 
* ... You! The Jew! Th 
citizen! The soldier! 
You! The Jew! The man of 
the Red Army! 


With gun in hand you 9. 
lemnly declare, 

and firmly fixed, starlike, 
is your confession: 

You were, and always will be, 
what you are: 

a rebel against darkness 
and oppression. 


Once upon a mountain the 
Commandments Ten 
you gave the world, to feed 
its hungry heart. 
You, the persecuted, carry 
them with pride, 
through four-fold deaths, 
across this earth...” 
“The Jewish Warrior,” proud of 
his heritage, is grateful to the 
country which gives him the op- 
portunity of fighting the Jew’s 
and humanity’s battles. There can 
be no doubt about his deep-felt 
patriotism: 
“To your gun you stick, and 
will not part with it, 
just as your fathers kept the 
book, and did not part 
win it...” 

We find a similar reflection in 
one of Bergelson’s stories, The 
Witness. The son of a Russian pro- 
fessor, returning from the war, 
is facing an elderly Jew who re- 
lates his experiences in a German 
death-camp. Listening to him, he 
recalls an episode of his own child- 
hood, when his father, speaking 
of his Jewish neighbor, had re- 
marked: 

“Look at him: a Jew! Such as 
he have suffered a great deal. 
When their suffering had 
reached the lowest depths, 
they produced a book that 
survived innumerable other 
books—a book about the 


good and evil in this world...” 
And 

“When he looked into the 

face of the Jew before him, 

he thought: who knows whe- 

ther they will not once again 

produce such a book ... In 
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any case, they have suffered 
a great deal more this time...” 


There is another thing of which 
the young Russian is reminded. 
His father used to argue with his 
Jewish friend (whose name inci- 
dentally was Mordechai Benzion- 
owicz) who worked with him in 
the same chemical laboratory. The 
professor was then engaged in an 
experiment to transform some- 
thing that smelled very badly in- 
to something that would have a 
sweet scent. The Jew did not see 
the point of the whole experiment: 
“One thing I know for 
sure, Benzionowicz argued 
half-jokingly and half in ear- 
nest, ‘at present it stinks 
dangerously—not only the 
whole laboratory but the 
whole building. And whe- 
ther one day the smell will 
change to a sweet scent is 
still a great question. I don’t 
believe it will... And why? 
It’s quite enough to let all 
the sweet scents of life spread 
naturally and undisturbed, 
everything that is sweet by 
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nature... 


The elderly Jew of the story 
who insists on recording his ex- 
periences is the only person who 
survived a death-camp somewhere 
near Lvov (“out of a million”) 
and he feels compelled to tell 
what happened; nothing else mat- 
ters to him any more, as if this 
remains the sole purpose of his 
life. The first person he gets hold 
of is a Jewish woman, Dora Aron- 
ski, who is herself the sole sur- 
vivor of a family of eight. To 
her, then, he relates his story in 
Yiddish, and she notes it down 
in Russian, night after night. 
From time to time she repeats 
some of his words to make sure 
that her translation is correct and 
that she understood him rightly. 

“On one such occasion he 
said: ‘You ask me? What can 
I tell you? What we suffered, 
we suffered in Yiddish.’ ” 

In the end, at one of the sittings, 
the Jew collapses unable to con- 
tinue. Dora rushes out for a doc- 
tor. While she is away, the Jew 
slowly recovers. Looking around, 
he says: 

“*What’s the matter? ... 
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They thought I am dead!’... 
And slowly his eyes began 
moving behind his trembling 
lashes . . . ‘How can I die? I 
am a witness, am I not?” 
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Of Jews and Flowers 
by M. Z. Frank 


HE WINTER of 1950-51, when 

I worked in the Ministry of 
Agriculture, seemed hardly the 
time for worrying about trees and 
flowers. Food was rationed and 
the people’s talks and dreams were 
filled with the seemingly unattain- 
able ideals of having good milk, 
plenty of eggs and tomatoes. The 
Ministry was engaged in plans to 
make use of the recently imported 
farm machinery, to expand the 
area of cultivated land, to plow 
up the northern Negev—still bar- 
ren and unpopulated—to lay the 
foundations of a large fishing in- 
dustry, to replenish the badly de- 
pleted stocks of cattle and poultry, 
to produce in a hurry cadres of 
agricultural instructors to guide 
those of the new immigrants who 
had already taken up farming. On 
top of all of that, that was a winter 
of drought. 

Most of the immigrants. still 
languished in camps, fed by the 
money provided by local taxes and 
by collections abroad. It was not 
until the latter part of that winter 
that the first halting attempts were 
made to put the able-bodied im- 
migrants to work for their living. 

The agricultural instructors had 
their hands full. I witnessed some 
eminently gratifying results of 
their efforts: there was that Bul- 
garian group at Kfar Aharon, in 
the Sharon, who pioneered in 
planting peanuts; there was that 
Polish woman in Yehudia, who 
showed us a fine crop of delicious 
strawberries. Both peanuts and 
strawberries were an unheard-of 
luxury in the winter of 1950-51, 
although peanuts became quite 
common several months later. But 
there was also that Moroccan boy, 
comparatively speaking an old- 
timer and a veteran of the War 
of Liberation, who organized a 
group of Turkish immigrants to 
squat on the land of an abandoned 


This article is from a chapter in a 
forthcoming book dealing with life in 
Israel during the first decade of the State. 
Mr. Frank’s Sound the Great Trumpet 
(Whittier Books, New York) dealt with 
life in Palestine and Israel from 1870 
until 1952. He was Officer of Information 
in the city of Haifa. 


Arab village and who led his mep 
in a riot when the farm machinery 
failed to arrive on time. There 
was also that old Rumanian imni- 
grant with a farmer’s experience 
in the “old country,” who insisted 
on plowing and seeding according 
to the seasons in Rumania—and 
not of Israel as some snip of a girl 
instructor tried to teach him. Of 
course, he failed. 


Yet it was during that winter 
that Ben-Gurion talked of plant- 
ing redwood trees in the Negev, 
that Zirkin experimented with 
flowers for export and was busy 
organizing the Floral Nursery in 
the Hefer Valley (which is now 
one of Israel’s showplaces) and 
that Abba Hushi, the future may- 
or, planned to make Haifa a city 
of playgrounds, parks and flow- 
ers. 


[sR4£uIs like to buy flowers and to 

present flowers on every con- 
ceivable occasion: to decorate the 
Sabbath table, to welcome a guest, 
to congratulate a friend. This is 
in part a carry-over of a European 
custom but in Israel it has become 
a rite. 


Every kibbutz has a plot st 
aside for landscape gardening with 
a member of the settlement in 
charge. Some of the kibbutzim 
have flower gardens of unusual 
beauty. When a new kibbutz is 
established in the Negev, one of 
its first projects is landscaping. 
This is done not only for the sake 
of implementing the Zionist ideal 
and to affect the climate but als 
as a psychological deterrent against 
desertion: where there are shade 
trees and flowers and grass lawns, 
a much larger number of members 
remain in the kibbutz; the bareness 
of the landscape is depressing, but 
trees and flowers make for a cheer- 
ful spirit. In 1957, the kinder- 
garten teacher in Eilat told me she 
was worried that her pupils would 
grow up to be dull and unimagin- 
ative because there were no trees 
and flowers in Eilat. I don’t know 
how much of all this is true. But 
the important thing is that this 
is what Israelis believe about of- 
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namental plants. Among the in- 
situtions in Israel, the Weizmann 
Institute and Bet Berl are disting- 
yished for their landscaping. The 
Technion and the University, 
which occupy new grounds, have 
3s yet had no time to catch up 
to them. According to reports 
from Jerusalem, the newly-opened 
Hadassah Community Center has 
been beautifully landscaped by an 
American woman architect who 
married a high Israeli official; and 
the approaches to Jerusalem have 
been made to look as beautiful 
as the approaches to Haifa. Je- 
rusalem has always had its flower- 
spots; Natanya and Ramat Gan, 
too, are proud of their parks. But 
Haifa is still in the lead. 


LTHOUGH the Song of Songs 

speaks of the Carmel as a thing 
of beauty, it does not mention its 
flowers as it does those of Sharon 
and the valleys. But we may 
assume that the Carmel in an- 
tiquity sprouted wild flowers at 
least in the same abundance as 
it does now. Come February, in 
Haifa today, young children go 
gathering wild flowers on Mount 
Carmel. And the children, like 
children in Israel everywhere, 
know the names and character- 
istics of each. Furthermore, they 
avidly read books with colored 
illustrations about the wild flowers 
distributed in the various regions 
of the land. Long before these 
children’s parents were born an 
adventurous Scotsman, in Febru- 
ary, 1882, commented on the pro- 
fusion of wild flowers on Mount 
Carmel: “Even at this time of 
year the hills are bright with scar- 
let anemones, and the delicate 
pink of white cyclamen” (Lau- 
rence Oliphant). 

For several months in 1957 I 
had a room in Haifa on the Central 
Carmel called Shoshanat-ha-Car- 
mel, meaning “Lily of the Car- 
mel,” or “Rose of the Carmel.” 
The street on the next corner 
where I had to turn to go for my 
groceries is called Rehov ha-Raka- 
fot, or “Cyclamen Street,” and it 
runs straight into Kickar ha-Raka- 
fot—Cyclamen Place.” Some- 
where around is Narcissus Street. 
There are quite a few streets with 
such names. In the nearby suburb 
of Tiveon, on another branch of 


Mount Carmel, there are even more 
flowers and more streets bearing 
names of various flowers. 

There were parks in Haifa be- 
fore Abba Hushi became the may- 
or in 1951. The oldest one planted 
by the Jews is the one near the old 
Technion. Then there is the Gan- 
Shmuel, also in the Hadar ha-Car- 
mel, on the mountain slope built 
up after World War I, in memory 
of Shmuel Pevsner, one of the 
founders. As Jews moved up to 
the crest of the mountain, they 
laid out parks. The loveliest on 
Mount Carmel is Panorama Park, 
overlooking the Bay of Haifa and 
the port area. It is one of the 
loveliest spots in the world. 

In February, 1949, on a motor- 
launch in the Bay, pointing to the 
Carmel, Abba Hushi said to me: 
“Do you see this mountain? Some 
day we shall have a million Jews 
living on it!” He said nothing then 
about parks and flowers for the 
million Jews, but, judging by his 
conduct later, after he became 
mayor, he must have had them 
in mind for a long time. 

“Parks are to a city what lungs 
are to a body,” he told a group 
of journalists, including myself, 
in March or April, 1951. I often 
heard him repeat that saying. In 
the winter of 1951—on Hanuk- 
kah, to be exact—Abba Hushi 
proclaimed the first Mother’s Day. 
Part of the celebration was the 
planting of a ‘“Mother’s Park” 
on one of the most beautiful spots 
on Mount Carmel. In the spring 
of 1952, Haifa, under its new 
mayor, had its first National Floral 
Exhibition. Both events have since 
become annual institutions. Moth- 
er’s Park has grown by yearly ad- 
ditions and improvements. The 
Israel Floral Exhibition in Haifa 
has grown in scope and in quality. 

From the start of my work in 
Haifa I shared an office and often 
co-operated in some assignments 
with Itzhak Roll, whose functions 
at first were rather indeterminate 
and had something to do with 
“Development,” but which in time 
grew to be the organization of 
festivities and exhibitions. Since 
the fall of 1951, when I first met 
him, Roll has made study-trips 
in Europe, established important 
connections, organized the Haifa 
Industrial Exhibition in 1956 and 
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was finally “borrowed,” much to 
Abba Hushi’s chagrin, by the Is- 
raeli Government to run the Israel 
Tenth Anniversary Exhibition in 
Jerusalem. He became a celebrity. 
In Haifa he had much to do with 
organizing open-air concerts in 
Gan-he-Em (Mother’s Park), 
adopting the nearby artists’ colony 
of Ein-Hod, and other such ac- 
tivities and projects. 

In the spring of 1952, as Haifa 
was preparing for its first Floral 
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Show, I noticed among the arrivals 
from the Ministry of Agriculture 
a few familiar faces. One was a 
young man with the unforgettable 
name of Feuchtwanger, of the Or- 
namental Plants Division I had 
known in Jerusalem. I recall him 
telling me, in answer to my ques- 
tion, that he was distantly related 
to the famous German novelist. 
I also recall once exchanging a 
few remarks with him on the beau- 
ty of the Jerusalem hills. 

“In the next generation,” he 
told me, “‘these hills will be covered 
with trees and will not have the 
same fascinating appeal.” 

I told him I was not worried. 
Jerusalem and Israel were beautiful 
in antiquity too. This was called 
Eretz Ha-Tzevi—The Land of Ma- 
jestic Beauty—when lions and 
bears roamed its thickets. 

Another was Ruth Steiner whom 
I had met in the dining room of 
the Ruppin Agricultural College 
in the Hefer Valley on one of my 
trips there with Haim Halperin. 
We were told she was in charge 
of the newly-created Floral Nur- 
sery. When my wife evinced some 
interest, Ruth ran out and brought 
her a few roses. Later, she showed 
us some of the grasses cultivated 
in the place for lawns. 


This was her first trip to Haifa. 
Until then she knew nothing of 
the Carmel scenery or of the city’s 
parks. The following afternoon 
I took her to Mother’s Park, which 
was then only a few months old. 
The spot in which it has been 
planted is part of an extensive 
natural park which includes a 
wooded ravine stretching from the 
crest of the Central Carmel to the 
open Mediterranean. There is no 
such natural park anywhere in 
Israel south of the Carmel range. 
After Ruth gave a cursory exam- 
ination to the flower-bed planted 
in Mother’s Park, I led her to the 
incline behind which cages were 
being constructed in scattered 
spots to house the animals of the 
zoo that Abba Hushi was pro- 
jecting. All of a sudden she ran 
over to a low tree and began ex- 


mining its leaves; then ran to the 


next one and to the next one, re- 
marking on the petals, the stems, 
the branches, the location and 
juxtaposition of the plants. She 
bent down and examined the grass 
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plants, and all this while she wa 
oblivious of anything else, he 
handsome, usually placid face 
transfixed, a fire burning in he 
large eyes. It was the same fire | 
had seen two years earlier in Ami- 
hud Gur’s eyes, when I met him 
at Ilanot, as he talked about treg 
and afforestation. 


LAT in July, 1956, after an ab. 

sence of nearly four years, | 
returned to Haifa. A few hour 
after my arrival by ship, Abb 
Hushi took me for a tour of the 
city and showed me all the new 
parks, playgrounds and _ stadia 
which: the city had acquired during 
the interval, and some of the old 
ones. Facing the beautiful Mu. 
nicipal Building, where once stood 
an ugly parking-lot, was now 
lovely little “Memorial Park” with 
beds of flowers and plants each 
named after a military unit in 
the War of Liberation of 1948, 
Amid these reminders children 
were at play on swings, or by sand- 
piles, or by the water fountain, 
or riding wooden horses. 

Abba’s favorite new park was 
the one in the slum district popv- 
lated by new immigrants. ‘Come 
here any day at five in the after- 
noon,” he told me, “and you will 
see what this park means to the 
people.” In that park and in 
another one planted near the Rush- 
mieh Bridge, Abba Hushi showed 
me some exotic plants specially 
imported for experimenting in ac- 
climitization. Among these wert 
some trees and various kinds of 
the cactus plant. He drove me 
along the Tel-Aviv and the Naza- 
reth roads, where flowered shrubs 
had been planted between lanes 
to beautify the scenery and at 
the same time to prevent the 
motorists from being blinded at 
night by the lights of approaching 
cars. Then he drove me to one 
of the krayot or garden cities in 
the Zebulon Valley, where new 
parks were laid out. Then we went 
to the new suburb of Kiryat Elia- 
hu, now built up beyond recog- 
nition, to see the new Dubinsky 
Stadium. The enthusiasm with 
which he spoke as he explained 
to me the botanical details and the 
expression on his face reminded 
me of Amihud Gur and Ruth 
Steiner years earlier. 
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IN LABOR ZIONISM 








Eastern Seaboard 
Conference 


CONFERENCE of the Labor Zi- 

onist branches in the State of 
New York, New Jersey, eastern 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Washington, D.C., will be held at 
the New Lakewood Hotel, Lake- 
wood, N.J., Friday evening, Janu- 
ary 16 to Sunday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 18, 1959. 

Following the opening of the 
conference with an Oneg Shabbat 
on Friday, January 16, which will 
lay the ideological groundwork for 
the discussions, the conference will 
revolve around five workshops, 
each dealing with the concrete 
tasks Labor Zionists are called 
upon to perform in the most im- 
portant areas of work on behalf 
of Israel and in activities on the 
American Jewish scene. The speak- 
ers at the Oneg Shabbat will be 
Pinchas Cruso, Chairman, Yaakov 
Morris and C. Bezalel Sherman. 

The workshop on Saturday 
morning dealing with organization 
and membership problems will be 
chaired by Julius Glaser with Ja- 
cob Katzman leading the discus- 
sion. In the afternoon there will 
bea workshop on Jewish education 
with Dr. Joseph H. Cooper as 
moderator and Daniel Isaacman as 
discussion leader. The workshop in 
the evening will discuss issues re- 
lating to Habonim and youth. 
Sarah Lederman will preside and 
Ehud Lederberger and Daniel 
Mann will lead the discussions. 
There will be two workshops on 
Sunday. The one in the morning, 
to be chaired by Harry L. Woll, 
will review the activities of the 
Labor Zionist Organizations in the 
organized Jewish communities. C. 
Bezalel Sherman will introduce the 
subject. Emanuel Berlatsky will 
discuss programming within the 
branches and city committees. The 
last session, Sunday afternoon, will 
discuss Israel and Zionist activities. 
Zev Baumgold will chair the ses- 
sion, and the discussions will be 
led by I. L. Kenen and Jacob Katz- 
man. 


Officers and members of the ex- 
ecutive committees of Labor Zi- 
onist units as well as chairmen of 
various activities will make up 
the attendance of the conference. 


Seminars 


As has been the practice for 
several years, this season, too, the 
Cultural Department of the Labor 
Zionist Organization will conduct 
a number of regional seminars and 
institutes in different parts of the 
country. The first seminar will be 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Satur- 
day and Sunday, February 14 and 
15, 1959. Among those who will 
participate as speakers and discus- 
sants will be Dr. Jacob R. Marcus, 
Professor of History and Director 
of Archives, Hebrew Union Col- 
lege; Dr. Ezra Spicehandler, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Hebrew Culture; 
Rabbi Samuel Wohl; Dr. Israel T. 
Naamani, Executive Director, Bu- 
reau of Jewish Education, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; C. Bezalel Sherman, and 
others. 


During the months of February 
and March institutes will be con- 
ducted in New York City, Ro- 
chester, N.Y., Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and Los Angeles, California. 


Julius Braunthal Tour 


Dr. Julius Braunthal, former 
secretary of the Socialist Inter- 
national, has returned to England 
after delivering a number of lec- 
tures—under the auspices of the 
Labor Zionist Organizations— 
which aroused much interest. The 
theme of his talks was the stake 
of the international labor move- 
ment in the growth of Israel as a 
democratic and socially progressive 
vanguard in the rise of Asian and 
African nationalism. 


In addition to making four talks 
in the City of New York, Dr. 
Braunthal addressed public meet- 
ings in Detroit, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. He also delivered lectures 
before student groups in the Uni- 
versities of Colorado, Chicago and 
California. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


December 15, 1958 
Dear Editor, 


The first rains here, a bit late 
this year, have turned the brown 
hills surrounding the Jordan Val- 
ley into a colorful sight with the 
many small flowers that the rain 
brings to the hillsides. Even now, 
in mid-December, the days are 
mostly bright and warm here, and 
returning to the Jordan Valley 
after spending Hannukah week in 
Jerusalem, is like leaving a damp, 
drizzly, cold New York March for 
the warmth and color of a June 
countryside. 

While in Jerusalem I came across 
a copy of the August, 1958, issue 
of the Jewish Frontier, and read, 
with interest and mounting anger, 
the article by Walter Schwarz 
about his visit to one of the high 
schools here. Since September, I 
have had the good fortune to teach 
in two of the high schools of the 
Jordan Valley which serve most 
of the children of the kibbutzim 
here. I teach at the school Mr. 
Schwarz wrote about: I recognize 
it by the physical description— 
but almost nothing else. My ma- 
jor objection is to Mr. Schwarz’s 
use of adjectives, which show a 
definite viewpoint on his part, but 
have little relation to reality. Thus 
he writes of “godless” youth at 
the school. Mr. Schwarz came and 
the first thing, it seems, he saw 
were these “godless” youth. Now, 
I am as familiar as Mr. Schwarz 
is with the ideological background 
of the kibbutz movement and its 
traditional attitude towards re- 
ligion—an attitude which has, in- 
cidentally, undergone change and 
development in the past few years 
(as ably recorded in your maga- 
zine); but, to jump from this 
knowledge to the assumption that 
kibbutz youth is therefore “god- 
less”; and then, out of the many, 
many possible adjectives a writer 
could use to give meaning to his 
first sentence about the high-school 
youth, to choose “godless” is, real- 
ly, a pretty godless thing to do. 

Later on in his article—unfor- 
tunately, or perhaps fortunately, 
I don’t have a copy here at Afikim 
and can only comment from me- 
mory on a few points which stood 
out—Mr. Schwarz writes of a kib- 
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St. Petersburg, Fla. 





HYMOR REALTY CO., Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 





RAYNES REALTY CORP. 


New York, N. Y. 





NORTH WOODWARD 
MORTGAGE SERVICE 


Royal Oak, Mich. 
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LANGTRY PHOTO 
SERVICE, Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








PALMER FORD, Inc. 


Hyattsville, Md. 





MONROE ABSTRACT 
& TITLE CORP. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





MADISON RADIO SERVICE 


Madison, Ind. 





SACHS 
REAL ESTATE CO.., Inc. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WENDELL F. GRANT 


Concord, N. H. 





ELI WITT CIGAR CO. 


Fort Myers, Fla. 





ELLIS, AUCHTER 
BROOKS & LAMING 


Springfield, Mass. 





ASSOCIATED 
OUT-DOOR CLUBS, Inc. 


Tampa, Fla. 











CHESTERS 


Nashville, Tenn. 











butz member “‘slinking” out of 
the dining room carrying a tray 
of food to his home io eat it there. 
In the several months that I have 
lived here in the Jordan Valley 
I have yet to see any kibbutznik 
“slink” about anything—and cer- 
tainly not about carrying food 
home. Here there are two possible 
solutions. Either, the poor fellow 
in question had an injured back 
and walked in a manner which 
Mr. Schwarz assumed to be “‘slink- 
ing,” or, knowing what the kib- 
butz attitude towards members 
eating at home was fifteen and 
twenty years ago, and not rea- 
lizing that it has changed since, 
Mr. Schwarz assumed that the per- 
son in question should be slinking 
and did not really look to see if he 
was or not. 

In his interview with the Bible 
teacher at the school, it is really 
a pity that, having met an out- 
standing teacher and fine human 
being, Mr. Schwarz was unable 
to appreciate and enjoy the com- 
pany of this man. Again one 
gets the impression that Mr. 
Schwarz was more interested in 
confirming ideas already held than 
in observing and gaining insight 
into the school he was visiting. 
And, please, I hope that the Jew- 
ish Frontier at least, will put a 
moratorium on this business of 
describing every sturdily-built Is- 
raeli who has a gray beard as 
looking either like Abraham or 
Moses. Usually, what the writer 
means is that the bearded man 
looks like Charlton Heston play- 
ing Moses. 


As I stated at the beginning, 
since September I have had the 
good fortune to teach the high- 
school youth of the Jordan Valley. 
In many ways it is a rich and re- 
warding experience. While Afi- 
kim, the Deganias, Kinnereth and 
the other kibbutzim have their 
share of problem and retarded 
children, the overwhelming im- 
pression is one of sharp alert minds, 
quick to grasp new ideas and con- 
cepts, filled with a great enthusi- 
asm and joy for life and the earth 
and all it contains; these sons and 
daughters of European _intellec- 
tuals turned farmers are a credit 
to their parents and their way of 
life. In the school about which 
Mr. Schwarz writes, located on a 
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—————— 
SEA BREEZE HOTEL 


Freeport, N. Y. 





SINCERE & CO. 


New York, N. Y. 





AJAX BEER CO. 


Nashville, Tenn. 





LEONARD'S STORES 


Houston, Texas 





LOG CABIN COMPANY 


Dalton, Ga. 





VICTOR MAYER 
CATERERS, Inc. 


Hewlett, L. I., N. Y. 





MIAMI INSURANCE 
AGENCY, Inc. 


North Miami, Fla. 





SKYLINE BAR 
and RESTAURANT 


New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 











low buff where the Jordan River 
leaves the Kinnereth, there is an 
atmosphere of youth, of adoles- 
cence, seeking, searching, knowing 
and doubting which makes it a 
pleasure, as well as a challenge, to 
teach and be with these youngsters. 
It is sad that Mr. Schwarz was 
unable to respond to the feeling 
of the place. 

Shalom, 

Zv1 SOIFER 


Kibbutz Afikim 





FARBAND 
Labor Zionist Onder 


extends 
most cordial greetings 


to its beloved President 


MEYER L. BROWN 


on the occasion of his 


SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY 


* 


We wish him many more years 
of inspiring leadership 
in behalf of 
Israel and Jewish cultural life 


throughout the world. 


* 


General Executive Committee 


S. BONCHEK 


Vice-President 


HAROLD GRUBART 


Treasurer 


LOUIS SEGAL 


General Secretary 


SAM BERKE 


Chairman, Finance and Investment Comm. 


JeEwisH FRONTE 








IMPORTANT! 


FARBAND 


LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 





now offers 
} p; e 4 g 
at new reduced rates to members 


For example: The quarterly cost of a $10,000 


policy (10 year term or whole life) is only: 


Age 10 Yr. Term Whole Life 


35 $26.50 $55.75 
45 39.50 81.95 
55 74.50 127.95 


Discount for annual payment 


FARBAND is chartered by the New York State 
Insurance Department. 


FARBAND has assets of close to $5,500,000. 
FARBAND issues policies up to $25,000. 


Also Available: 
¢ Medical-Surgical and Dental Plans 
© Hospitalization up to $15 per day for 30 days 
¢ Cemetery and funeral provisions 





Protect your family — Support Israel and 


Jewish Culture — by joining 


FARBAND 


FARBAND—Labor Zionist Order 
45 E. 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

| am interested in further information 
about FARBAND and_ its insurance 
program. 
Name 


Address 
City 

















f 


Occupation 


Married [J Single 

















